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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 


TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the ‘‘ Spectator”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the “Spectator,” we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street. Strand, London, W.-C. 2.” 
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NEWS 


TE have lived through an historic week. Austria-Hungary 
W and Turkey have both capitulated, leaving Germany alone 
to face a world of enemies. Not only have the Austro-Hungarian 
forces laid down their arms after suffering a decisive defeat in Italy, 
but the Austro-Hungarian peoples, so long held together under the 
Hapsburg dynasty, have repudiated the artificial union and gone 
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their several ways. Austria-Hungary as a State has ceased to be. 
The Hapsburg Monarchy came into existence as a bulwark for 
Europe against the Turkish hordes. Now, within a week, the | 
Hapsburg and the Sultan have both been stripped of their power, | 
and the way is clear for a reconstruction of Eastern Europe and 
Western Asia on modern lines. Germany, who thought to use the 
decadent Empires as instruments for gaining world-supremacy, 
is left to her fate, and has scnt her military and naval delegates 
to Mershal Foch to apply for an armistice. 


Turkey was the first to surrender. On Wednesday week, a few 
hours after General Marshall on the Tigris had captured the Turkish 
Army of Mosul, the Turks concluded an armistice which took effect 
at noon on the following day. Turkey undertook to demobilize 
her Army, to surrender all war vessels, and to give up all Allied 
prisoners and Armenian captives. The Allies were to occupy the 
forts on the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, and to have free access 
to the Black Sea. They were to assume control of the Turkish 
railways and to occupy the Taurus tunnels on the Bag’dad line. 
The Turkish garrisons in Syria, Mesopotamia, Southern Arabia, and 
Tripoli were to surrender, and the forces in Cilicia and Persia were 
to be withdrawn. The Allies were to occupy Batoum and Baku, 
80 as to prevent Germany from obtaining oil. The Turkish forces 
were to remain provisionally in Armenia, but the Allies reserved 
the right to occupy that unhappy region in the event of disorder. 
Presumably the Turkish troops are to protect the Armenians against 
the Kurds until the Allies are ready to undertake the task, though | 
it must be added that this clause occasioned some misgiving. | 
Turkey undertook to cease all relations with the Central Powers, 
and to expel all German and Austrian subjects within a month. 
The armistice gives the Allies full and absolute military control of 
Turkey, as a preliminary to the dictation of terms of peace. 


While the Turkish armistice was being signed at Mudros, the 
Austrian High Command sent a General to the Italian Headquarters 
to ask for terms, 





The Italian offensive, begun on October 24th at 
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Asiago and on the Piave, had developed into a great victory along 
the whole front. One Italian army after another had broken into 
the Austrian positions, whether in the mountains to the north or 
the plains to the east, and the Austrians were retreating in great 
disorder. The Austrian request was referred to the Allied Council 
at Versailles, and the Italians proceeded to develop their wonderful 
success. On Sunday last our gallant Allies, having swept away the 
last Austrian armi-s which tried to hold the mountains overlooking 
Lake Garda, pressed up the narrow valley into Trent, while Italian 
cavalry, riding furiously across the Istrian Plain, entered Udine, and 
Italian Marines, landing from transports, occupied Trieste. That 
afternoon General Diaz concluded an armistice with the Austrian 
military chief, but before hostilities ceased at three o'clock 
on Monday afternoon the Austrian armies as a fighting force had 
been destroyed. Out of the sixty-three Austrian divisions which 
began the battle against fifty-one Italian divisions, with three 
British and two French divisions, one Bohemian division, and an 
American regiment, three hundred thousand prisoners had been 
taken, with five thousand guns. Italy had redeemed her lost 
provinces by one of the most overwhelming triumphs recorded in 
the history of war. 


The terms of the Austro-Hungarian armistice were read by Mr. 
Lloyd George in the House of Commons on Tuesday. They 
amount to unconditional surrender. Austria-Hungary has to 
demobilize her armies, and give up her Fleet, which is in fact in 
the possession of the Southern Slavs. She evacuates all territories 
oceupied by her during the war, and also the Italian borderlands 
of the Trentino, the Carso, Istria (not including Fiume), and Dal- 
matia, and hands ovcr the military equipment which she has collected 
there. All German troops are to leave Austria-Hungary by November 
19th or be interned. The Allies have the right to move freely through 
Austria-Hungary, to navigate the Danube, and to occupy any 
strategic points necessary for the conduct of military operations. 


| This clause really governs all the rest, as it empowers the Allies 


to occupy Vienna and Budapest and attack Germany from the 
south whenever they please. All the Allied prisoners of war and 
interned civilians are to be released at once, but the Austro-Hun- 
garian prisoners are to be retained by the Allies. By the armistice 
Italy regains at once all ‘ Italia Irredenta *’—xredcemed at last. 
The rest of Austria-Hungary remains at the disposal of the Allies, in 
co-operation with the liberated peoples. 


Meanwhile Austria-Hungary is in dissolution. The Emperoyr- 
King Charles, flitting from one capital to the other, has not yet 
abdicated, but his throne has crumbled under him. The Austrian 
Ministry has vanished, and Count Andrassy, who for a day or two 
posed as Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, has resigned. Hungary 
has separated herself from Austria. Count Karolyi has formed a 
National Ministry, and proposes to call a Constituent Assembly 
which will decide whether Hungary is to be a Monarchy or a Repub- 
lic. The Czecho-Slovaks in Bohemia and North-West Hungary, 
the Poles, and the Southern Slavs have formed Governments of 
their own. The Rumanians of Transylvania seem to be on the 
point of moving towards union with Rumania, though they are 
deterred by the presence of Marshal Mackensen’s German army in 
Wallachia. The German Austrians in Lower Austria, Tirol, and 
Bohemia are trying to save something from the wreck, with the 
active concurrence of Germany, and have set up a German- Austrian 
State which proclaims its * loyal friendship” to Germany and its 
desire “* to conduct peace negotiations in the closest accord with the 
German Empire.” But the German minority in Austria, who have 
so long tyrannized over the Slavs, have no military power, and 
starving Vienna is dependent for food on the Slav and Magyar 
countries, which can barely provide for themselves. 


The first victim of the passions that have been let loose in Austria- 
Hungary was Count Tisza, the most powerful Magyar statesman, 
and the chief supporter of the German alliance. He was killed 
on Thursday week in his own house at Budapest by three soldiers, 
who accused him, not unjustly, of having caused the war in which 
millions had fallen, and then shot him dead. We cannot profess 
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sorrow for the death of a man whose whole life-work was evil, and 
who, in conjunction with the German Emperor, brought so much 
misery on the world. Count Tisza incarnated the narrow and cruel 
policy of German-Magyar domination over the Slavs. He weloomed 
the war as a means of extending that domination. The triumph of 
Germany over Europe was to leave Hungary free to work her will 
in the Balkans. Count Tisza saw his monstrous policy brought to 
naught before he came by a violent end at Magyar hands. 


As for Germany, now solitary and desperate, Mr. Lloyd George 
told the House on Tuesday that the Allies at Versailles had agreed 
on the conditions of an armistice. They had asked President 
Wilson to inform Germany that, if she cared to know the terms, 
she could apply to Marshal Foch “in the usual military form.” 
The Allies, said the Prime Minister, had placed Marshal Foch “ in 
supreme strategical direction of all forces operating against Germany 
on all the fronts in this the last and decisive phase of the war.” If 
Germany applied for an armistice, a British naval representative 
would be associated with the Marshal in dealing with the enemy. 
“‘ Whatever the reply,” added Mr. Lloyd George, “ the Associated 
Powers await the issue with perfect confidence.” 





President Wilson on Tuesday sent a Note to Germany, informing 
her, in accordance with the Allies’ desire, that Marshal Foch had 
been authorized “ to receive properly accredited representatives 
of the German Government and to communicate to them the 
terms of an armistice.” At the same time he made the highly 
important announcement that the Allies were willing to make 
peace with Germany on the terms laid down by him on January 8th 
last, and in his later addresses of February 12th and September 27th. 
The Allies made one reservation in regard to “ what is usually 
described as ‘ the freedom of the seas,’” because they could not 
accept some of its various interpretations. The Allies also took 
care to define the President’s demand for “‘ restoration ” of occupied 
lands as meaning that ‘ compensation will be made by Germany for 
all damage done to the civilian population of the Allies and their 
property by the aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and from 
the air.” The President accepted this interpretation of his phrase. 
His Note showed that the diplomatic unity of the Allies is not less 
perfect than their military unity. Germany’s frantic efforts to 
divide the Allies and America have failed, and thus her last hope 
of securing a German peace is extinguished. 


M. Clemenceau told the French Chamber on Tuesday that the 
spirit in which the conditions of the armistice to be offered to 
Germany had been drawn up was identical with that which dictated 
the armistices with Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria. In plain English, 
it meant unconditional surrender, as the enemy could not be trusted. 





Germany acted promptly. It was announced officially in Berlin 
on Wednesday that a Commission of two Generals and two Admirals 
had left for the Western Front to ask Marshal Foch for an armistice. 
Admiral von Hintze, the late Foreign Secretary, is one of the 
Commissioners. The German Government knows very well that 
the armistice will be equivalent to unconditional surrender. But 
we must not infer that the despatch of the Commission implies the 
immediate acceptance of the terms. Germany’s doom is sealed, 
but she may postpone her surrender for a time. The Emperor and 
the ruling caste have nothing to gain by crying ‘“‘ Kamerad!” at 
once. Defeat means disaster to them, and they may not submit 
to the inevitable till their armies are utterly routed like the Austrians. 
If Germany consulted her true interests, she would throw up the 
sponge at once. 


The German Emperor has sent to the Imperial Chancellor a 
rescript upon the coming into force of the Constitutional changes 
in Germany—such as the changes are. If we had retained any 
respect for the Kaiser, we should certainly have lost it upon reading 
this decree. It shows the Emperor desperately hanging on to 
his office, pretending that things are not what they are, and arguing 
that the changes have come about through the excellence of the 
old régime and the merit of the German people, and not at all because 
they have been forced upon Germany by the armed strength of 
an indignant world. There is no sign of repentance. He says 
of the militaristic régime in Germany, which brought about not 
only the present war but the succession of wars which preceded. 
it, that it “will stand in honour before the eyes of futurg 
generations.” He adds that it “has rendered possible to our 
people that tremendous development which has imperishably 
revealed itself in the wonderful achievements of this war.” One 
cannot read such words without feeling that it would be cruelly 
unjust to ourselves and to those who act with us to deal with such 
aman. “No peace with the Hohenzollerns” is not a catch-cry 
or a cry for vengeance, but a searching summary of the situation. 
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If any one thinks that Germany can really show a change of 
heart while the Kaiser rules over her, he must be an adept at 
deceiving himself. It may be said that the Constitutional changes 
in Germany will deprive the Emperor of actual power. But again 
the Kaiser’s sickening words come before the eyes, and one secs 
that he would cling desperately to every sort of power that lay 
within his reach. He has played so long his dictatorial and swagger. 
ing réle that it would be almost impossible for him to fill any other 
part.. Deprived of the opportunities to figure heroically in tho 
shining armour of the military autocrat, he would secretly feel himself 
out of a job. In what language could he express himself in the 
future ? The past would always be rising up to make his wor’s 
ridiculous. Moreover, we still have no news that the Constitutiona| 
changes in Germany go to the heart of the matter. Wenever hear 
any mention of the Bundesrat, which has long exercised complete 
control over the Reichstag, and still seems to retain its power. 





The German papers publish suspiciously long reports of a mutiny 
which is said to have occurred among the sailors at Kiel last Sunday. 
Further details come from Copenhagen and Amsterdam, It is 
known that there was disaffection last year in the German Navy, 
and that some sailors were shot for having Minority Socialis: 
pamphlets in their possession. Now we are told that the sailors 
and the troops at Kiel have broken out in open revolt, and that 
the shipyard workers in Hamburg, Altona, and Liibeck have gone 
on strike and are rioting. According to the most sensational 
reports, the warships have hoisted the red flag, officers have been 
shot, and troops sent to suppress the mutiny have joined the seamen. 
We hope that the stories are true 


Marshal Foch emphasized the moral of the Austrian collapse by 
resuming the offensive along the whole Western Front, from the 
Dutch frontier to the Meuse. The armies in Flanders—Belgian, 
American, French, and British—made the first move on Thursday 
week. After two days of hard fighting they forced the enemy to 
abandon the line of the Lys and its northern canal, and tofall back 
on the Terneuzen ship-canal north of Ghent and on the Schelde to 
the south of the city. Last Sunday the Belgians were in the oui 
skirts of Ghent. The French captured Audenarde. South of that 
famous town, our armies held the west bank of the river, past 
Tournai, to Valenciennes. 


Sir Douglas Haig resumed his operations on Friday week by 
clearing his left flank, which faced Valenciennes. The enemy had 
flooded the Schelde Valley to the north of the town, and had 
organized a strong line to the south of it. But when the Canadian 
Corps and the 17th and 22nd Corps attacked at dawn on a six-mile 
front, the new German line could not resist the shock. Our troops 
forced the passage of the Rhonelle, in face of strong opposition, 
and took the ridge beyond, while the Canadians during the night 
occupied Valenciennes, and advanced next day to the east of the 
town. The enemy sustained heavy losses in the two days’ fighting, 
and left five thousand prisoners in our hands. On Sunday last he 
retreated several miles eastward, thus abandoning the southern 
pillar of his line along the Schelde. 


Having thus secured his left flank at Valenciennes, Sir Douglas 
Haig on Monday let loose our First, Third, and Fourth Armies, 
in co-operation with General Debeney’s French First Army, along 
the forty-mile front from Valenciennes to the Oise, west of Guise. 
The attack was completely successful at all points. The twenty-five 
German divisions opposing us fought hard and made numerous 
counter-attacks, but they sustained a heavy defeat and lost over 
ten thousand prisoners and two hundred guns. The French added 
three thousand prisoners to the day’s total. Our right wing, with 
the French, crossed the Sambre-Oise Canal and gained the hig) 
ground to the east. Our centre attacked the enemy positions in 
the great Forest of Mormal, took Landrecies at its south-western 
corner, and advanced half-way through the woods. Our left 
crossed the Aunelle, while the New Zealanders, after encircling 
Vauban’s old fortified town of Le Quesnoy, took it by storm at 
nightfall. The victory was decisive. On Tuesday the enem) 
began to retreat along the whole battle-front. Our armies presse: 
him hard, despite the heavy rain, and by the evening had advance 
well to the east of the Forest on the way to Maubeuge. 


General Debeney on Monday had fought and broken six enemy 
divisions. On Tuesday he took up the pursuit, captured Guise an‘! 
Marle, and drove the retreating enemy north-eastward in the 
general direction of Hirson. The loss of their fortified line betwee! 
the Oise and the Serre compelled the Germans to abandon also thei: 
positions between the Serre and the Aisne at Chateau-Porcien, 
and to fall back rapidly before the French and Italians, who ha 
had some stiff fighting in the so-called Hunding line. 
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The American First Army on the Meuse below Verdun has now 
displayed «ite full power. After weeks of stubborn fighting in 
rough country with very bad roads, the Americans by Friday week 
had smashed the German lines between the Meuse and the Northern 
Argonne. In co-operation with the French on the Upper Aisne at 
Vouziérs, they opened a grand attack and made very rapid progress. 
The enemy had seventeen divisions on an eighteen-mile front, but 
he could not stop the Americans. With the French, they had 
cleared the Northern Argonne by Tuesday. Between the Forest 
and the river they took Buzancy last Saturday, and pressed on 
northward till on Monday night they were only seven miles from 
Sedan. The same day they crossed the Meuse under heavy fire at 
several places south of Dun and north of Stenay, and stormed the 
heights to the cast. 


The great Allied drive between the Schelde and the Meuse 
continued on Wednesday in pouring rain. The enemy resisted 
desperately on his flanks east and south-east of Valenciennes and 
on the Meuse south of Sedan, but his rearguards in the centre were 
swept away like chaff and had to abandon numerous guns and 
masses of material. Our invincible armies pressed on to within 
nine miles of Mons and six miles of Maubeuge. The French armies 
01 our right, moving very rapidly, captured Vervins, nine miles 
south-west of Hirson, drove the enemy northward from the Serre 
Valley with the help of the Italian corps, and cleared the whole line 
of the Upper Aisne by taking Rethel and Attigny. The Americans 
on the right of the French, fighting for every step in the wooded hills 
between the river Bar and the Meuse, and on the heights east of 
the river, entered Sedan on the west bank of the Meuse, end thus 
gained command of the main line into Germany. The collapse 
of the German line south of Valenciennes had its effect in Flanders. 
On Tuesday the enemy evacuated Ghent, as a preliminary to aban- 
doning the Schelde line, which had been turned by our great advance. 
The road to Brussels is thus opened to the Allies. 


The Serbians recaptured Belgrade on Friday week, forty-five 
days after the beginning of their offensive east of Monastir. 
They had cleared the North-West of Serbia and entered Bosnia before 
the Austrian armistice took effect on Monday. The most hopeful 
of us would not have thought that Serbia could be freed in little 
more than six weeks, but the thing has been done, thanks to the 
magnificent fighting spirit of the Allied armies and the fierce deter- 
mination of the Serbians to win back their country. The reunion of 
the Southern Slavs—Serbians, Montenegrins, Croats, Bosnians, 
Slovenes, who are all one people—will soon be an accomplished fact. 


The German Emperor and his Bolshevik friends seem to have 
quarrelled. The Bolsheviks, taking a leaf out of the German 
book, have used the Russian Embassy in Berlin as a centre of 
revolutionary propaganda. The German Government has employed 
its Ambassadors as spies and plotters of outrages all over the world, 
but it does not like “‘ Comrade ”’ Joffe to play the same game in its 
own capital. Germany has therefore recalled her agents from 
Russia and the Bolshevik agents have left Germany. The dispute 
_ has caused the Bolsheviks to stop the payment of tribute to Berlin, 
and to inform the Allies that they desire peace. 


The Home Secretary informed the House on Tuesday that 
Germany had at last agreed to ratify the Agreement, made at the 
Hague last July, for the exchange of prisoners. Germany had 
waived her preposterous claim for a guarantee that the Germans in 
China should not be deported. If the Germans think to curry 
favour with us by this tardy concession, they are mistaken. Th: 
tevelations of their atrocious treatment of our prisoners during 
the past four years have intensified the bitter feeling against them. 
We imagine that Germany has only ratified the Agreement in the 
hope of recovering some of her men by exchange before she is 
forced to surrender. An armistice will naturally require her to 
give up all her prisoners without compensation. She clearly foresees 
the evil day approaching. 


It is announced that Sir George Cave is bringing an action for libel 
‘gainst the Daily Sketch. As we have not read the alleged libel, we 
are ignorant of what its character may be, but we know Sir George 
Cave’s coolness and clearness of head, as well as his courage, and 
we have no doubt that he is doing exactly what the circumstances 
require. The honour of a Minister is a very precious thing, not 
only to himself but to the whole community, and it is regrettable 
that in these days high officials, by their refusal to take action, 
should have unduly lengthened the tether of accusing critics in 
the Press. Twenty years ago it would have been impossible for 
Ministers to remain apathetic under such charges against their 
honour as are passed by in silence to-day. To defend their honour 
is & duty that Ministers owe not only to themselves, but to the 
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public and to the Press itself. Among newspapers, the knowledge 
that they will be brought to strict accountability is the antiseptic 
of their work. It is the function of the Press to watch public 
affairs very closely, and to utter loud warnings when they discover 
anything that they think corrupt or reprehensible. But it is an 
indispensable condition of Press criticism that editors and writers 
should be sure of their evidence when they make dishonouring 
accusations, 





Nothing reflects greater credit upon a newspaper than when it 
has the courage boldly to pillory public men for discreditable 
actions when it knows its facts. But it must always “ stand the 
racket.” If it is mistaken in its facts, it must abide by the con- 
sequences of the injustice it has done and must pay the penalty. 
There is thus a solemn duty on both sides. It is because Sir George 
Oave recognizes the duty of a Minister—far too often, as we are. 
sorry to say, disregarded—that he has decided, as Sir Charles 
Hobhouse did when his honour recently was assailed, to bring his 
case into Court. The argument that it is undignified for Ministers 
to stoop to take any notice of what Bismarck called “ the reptile 
Press” is quite beside the mark. It may be impossible to grasp 
at vague innuendoes, and nobody would suggest that Ministers 
should rush into Court because of some Press persecution 
characterized more by cunning than by openness and courage. 
But there have often been unmistakable circumstances in which 
actions for libel ought to have been brought and were not 
brought. 


Some of the papers on Monday published a long article by Lord 
Northcliffe on peace terms. It was announced that this article 
would appear simultaneously in many countries; in fact, almost 
all over the world. Naturally many questions have been asked 
about the capacity in which Lord Northcliffe wrote the article. 
He is the Director of Propaganda in Enemy Countries, and the 
critics would like to know what part, if any, of the expense has 
been paid out of public funds, and in what relation exactly Lord 
Northcliffe as a public official stands to the Government when 
he fires off such an article as this. Such questions deserve an 
answer. But let us say at once that, for our part, we find the 
article excellent. It is clear, forcible, and wise, and says nearly 
all that it is necessary to say on such a subject. No doubt the 
capacity of a single brain is unequal to avoiding all slips or omissions. 
In this respect Lord Northcliffe is not guiltless. We could wish 
that he had repudiated what Germany means by the “ freedom 
of the seas,” and had asserted the necessity of depriving Germany 
of the Kiel Canal, the waterway which was designed to serve all 
Germany’s naval purposes, and which, if it remains in her possession, 
will give her a tremendous hold upon the Baltic. 


Again, it might be regretted that Lord Northoliffe is ready to let 
Prussians sit on a Prusso-Polish Frontier Commission. Some might 
object further to his proposal that personsin enemy countries proved 
guilty of inhumanity to prisoners should be tried by a general 
Tribunal instead of by an exclusively Allied Tribunal. In fine, 
we tremble to think what might have been said of Lord Northoliffe’s 
article, when the critics had had time to work up their feelings, 
if Lord Northcliffe had happened to be either Lord Milner or Lord 
Haldane. Happily for Lord Northcliffe, he is exempt from the 
criticisms of the newspapers which he owns, for these are the 
newspapers which are most apt to turn upon a public man, even 
though he be one of their own familiar friends, and rend him. 
Let us pass over the points open to criticism, however, and repeat 
that, having regard to the extraordinary difficulty of drawing 
up peace terms when a single brain is responsible, we think Lord 
Northcliffe’s article an excellent and useful performance, 


We imagine that the Government, though they were not respon-. 
sible for the article, probably had heard something about it, and 
were very willing to let it be published and to watch ite effects, 
If this were not so, the article ought not to have been published 
at all. Itis not helpful or desirable for articles on an intensely 
critical subject to be discharged at the whole world, when, as has 
of course happened in this case, the opinions will inevitably be 
read as coming semi-officially from the Government. In all such 
matters there should be no possibility of misunderstanding. The 
Government should speak with one voice or should keep eilence. 
A muzzling order for Ministers and Government officials who 
are troubled by a craving to express their individual opinions 
would be a very good thing. We assume, however, that the 
Government knew enough about this affair, and in this belied 
we are glad that the article was published. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 6, 1921. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——< 


THE PROGRESS OF EVENTS. 


NE important event succeeds another with such rapidity 
that it is difficult for the reader to stand the pace. 
But when, writing on Thursday, we attempt to review the 
situation, two incidents stand out above all others. The 
first is the arrival in Germany of President Wilson’s latest 
Note about an armistice ; and the second is the announcement 
hat, without losing a moment, the German Government 
her sent to the Western Front a mixed military and naval 
lommission to ask Marshal Foch for the terms of the armistice, 
according to the procedure laid down in President Wilson’s 
Note. If Germany clung to any hope that the great peril of 
a large Alliance would be realized, and that in the discussion 
of Peace terms Great Britain, France, and America would fall 
asunder, she is now finally undeceived. So far from disagree- 
ing about Peace terms or from reducing their demands in 
yo Te to avoid disagreement, the Allies and the United States 
have done something better than remain in complete agree- 
ment; they have screwed up their terms a little by more 
recise definitions. Thus, as is explained in President Wilson’s 
Note to Germany, the Allies, recognizing that the term 
“freedom of the seas ”’ is capable of various interpretations, 
are unable to accept as it stands one of President Wilson’s 
amous fourteen principles, and reserve to themselves freedom 
to insist upon their own point of view in the Peace settlement. 
The other matter in which the Peace terms of the Allies have 
been made much more definite, that is to say, more severe, 
has reference to the “ restoration” which is to be effected 
by Germany. It is placed beyond any kind of doubt now that 
Germany must pay so far as she humanly can for all the 
damage done by sea and land and air. 

This is an extremely important definition to which President 
Wilson has given his explicit sanction. If it be properly 
acted on, it will mean that no German can possibly go on 
thinking, or even pretending, that it pays to make war. 
Instead of raking in money in the form of indemnities—a 
forfeit on the part of nations which were insufficiently strong 
to resist brutal aggression !—the German people will have to 
put their hands in their own pockets for many years to come. 
They can never make adequate reparation, of course, for that 
is unfortunately impossible; but we must see to it that they 
are held to the obligation of making all the reparation that 
money and human labour can ensure. In this operation 
there will be nothing vindictive on the part of the Allies. It 
is recognized by all sensible people that the only alternative 
to annihilating Germany—which could never be in contem- 
plation—is to make it possible for her to live her new life 
honestly and without persecution. If she were deprived of 
the opportunities of commerce, she would not be able to pay 
for the reparation as we intend that she shall pay. In these 
circumstances it is useless to try to distinguish between the 
terms “restoration”? and “indemnity.” In our opinion, 
Germany will require all her money and all her time to restore 
what she has so criminally destroyed. The significance of 
this long and expensive act of reparation and expiation cannot 
be too much emphasized. It will be a tremendous demon- 
stration, plain for all the befooled German people to read, 
that in the world of to-day predatory war does not pay. 
We should like to repeat in this connexion what we said the 
other day about compelling Germany to make good the 
shipping she has illegally destroyed, ton for ton. It is most 
earnestly to be hoped that all the Allied statesmen are keeping 
in mind the necessity of this. Germany should not only pay 
in money for what she has destroyed, but should also pay in 
kind—that is to say, she should be forced to hand over the 
considerable amount of shipping which has been lying idle 
in her harbours during the war. And it should be made very 
plain indeed without delay to the German Government that 
if any acts of sabotage are committed—if any sort of wilful 
damage is done to the ships—such acts will be regarded as 
criminal offences and will be sternly punished. 

There are two other matters which we earnestly hope are 
not being forgotten. It is now, when the terms of the armis- 
tice are ushering in, and to some extent inevitably prejudging, 
the whole peace settlement, that it is essential not to jeopardize 
our principles. There cannot be a too strong determination 
about the future of the German colonies. These must in no 
case be returned to Germany, for the reasons we have often 
stated. Public opinion both here and in the British Dominions 
would not tolerate any error by the Government in this 





respect. For our part, we attach scarcely less importance 
to the neutralization of the Kiel Canal. But we have dealt 
with this subject in another article, and shall do no more here 
than refer our readers to it. 

Another means of proving to Germany that war is a wholly 
unprofitable policy for her is the wise insistence by the Allies 
that an armistice shall be sought on the field of battle. There 
will be no secret bargaining about it within four walls, such 
as German historians would be able to distort as somehow 
to the discredit of the Allies and to their own honour. There 
is to be a symbolic and dramatic acknowledgment of defeat 
in the traditional manner. Let us hope that modern photo- 
graphic science will not fail us on this occasion, and that 
a moving picture (in every sense) of this impressive scene will 
be handed down to posterity. It will be good for German 
children—who we may hope will be better than their fathers— 
to know that it all really happened. 

We cannot help remarking here with what wonderfyl 
skill President Wilson has brought the public discussion about 
an armistice to this clinching conclusion. Of course there 
are those who would have preferred that President Wilson 
should have said when the first appeal for an armistice arrived 
from Germany what he has said now after an exchange of 
several Notes. But it is surely clear that his Notes have 
enabled him to say at last with enormously greater effect what 
he always intended to say. He has dialectically deprived 
the German Government of every single pretext for refusing 
to accept the Allied demands. He has put that Government 
hopelessly in the wrong with its own people. When we write 
on Thursday we cannot assume that the German delegates 
really mean business—except the business of trying again to 
temporize and improve a desperate situation. If we seem 
unduly sceptical, we can only say that we have reason to be so, 
From a military point of view, however, it is really a matter 
of supreme indifference to the Allies whether the German 
delegates intend instantly to accept our terms or not. Jn any 
case the German Empire is rushing—backwards—to its doom. 
Nothing can now save it. If the Germans retain any vestige 
of sanity, they will of course surrender this week. But 
from our point of view it would be in some ways advan- 
tageous, even though it would be terrible to continue fighting 
a second longer than necessary, if the Germans should con- 
tinue to hold out. Their punishment in the field would be 
more conclusive and the demonstration of the overthrow of 
their policy more complete. The German Government in 
sending delegates cannot be under any illusion as to the 
nature of the terms of an armistice. They have before their 
eyes the example of Bulgaria, of Turkey, and of Austria- 
Hungary. As Germany is the chief offender. she cannot 
possibly expect easier terms than have been dealt out to her 
allies. In the nature of things she must expect even more 
crushing terms. The fact that the delegates have nevertheless 
been sent is extremely significant, for, even if the Germans still 
have hopes of entangling and tricking us, it is plain enough 
that the delegates are, as it were, Kicked on from behind by 
German popular passion. Their departure is at once a promise 
and a solace for the German people. The German rulers, 
steeped in autocratic traditions, are much more afraid of 
public passion than Constitutional Governments ever need be. 
Nations whose polity is a combination of high authority at 
the top and of something like servility or servitude lower 
down are peculiarly subject to excesses when the social struc- 
ture is being changed or falls to pieces. Such nations have 
never had a great responsible middle class which feels itself 
part of the instrument of government. Although it is quite 
true that the German people have been bred and trained to 
docility, a certain brutishness and virulence are fostered by 
their want of experience in self-management. This was 
shown in the small Revolution of 1848, when the mob of Berlin 
achieved little enough, but showed their temper by making 
King Frederick William IV. “ kowtow” to corpses in the 
street while they openly derided him. 

If Germany is foolish enough to go on fighting, everything 
is against her. The Italian armies, exultant after their 
wonderful victory, are ready to be thrown on to the 
freshly exposed southern front of Germany; so are troops 
which will be released from Palestine and Syria; so are 
British, Serbian, and French troops from Macedonia ; and so 
are the soldiers of the new South Slav and Bohemian Republics. 
The Czecho-Slovaks, or Bohemians, have already given us in 
this war proof of their wonderful powers of improvisation, 
but in spite of past experiences we are still amazed at the 
coolness, carefulness, and skill with which they had been 
planning the establishment of their Republic long before the 
hour struck. Now they offer the Allies military help, and 
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they are in a curiously commanding position to control the 
food supplies of both Vienna and Budapest. The serenity 
with which they offer to let Vienna have food in order to 
check the threatened spread of Bolshevism is an imposing 
example of self-confidence. The Germans delay peace at 
their peril. The game is up. The great salient of Bohemia 
opens the way into the very heart of Germany. Berlin is 
only one hundred and twenty miles from the frontier. Bres- 
lau, Leipzig, Dresden, Chemnitz, Nuremberg, and Munich are 
all within a much shorter distance. We must now be 
approaching the time when the Allies will have enough aero- 
planes to keep going an almost unceasing succession of bomb- 
lroppers. Imagine the state of nerves of the civil population 
in any great industrial and munition-producing city under a 
bombardment which continued without a check during many 
days and nights in a spell of fine weather. The nerves of the 
German people are already all on edge. It is among the 
civilians that the break has been most marked. Nothing can 
be more certain than that the German people will not endure 
what is in waiting for them if they care to try the experiment. 
No; the Germans have nothing to gain and everything to 
lose by persistence. 





THE IRISH DEBATE. 


F words could kill, or even if politicians were bound by 
their words, Tuesday’s Irish debate would have killed 
Home Rule. A clearer, stronger, and more inevitable proof 
of the impossibility of granting Home Rule to Ireland in 
existing circumstances and in the present temper of the 
Irish people could not have been afforded. For ordinary 
mortals the debate showed three things beyond the possibility 
of contradiction—-we say “ordinary mortals” advisedly, 
for Mr. Asquith and Mr. Samuel, each in his own characteristic 
way. in effect declared that if convenient they are quite pre 
pared to attempt to square the political circle in order to 
obtain the Irish vote. 

The three essential things which the debate brought out 
are as follows :— 

(1) The Nationalists can have Home Rule of the American 
State pattern, or even of the Colonial pattern, whenever 
they choose, provided they agree either that North-East 
Ulster shall have that right of “ self-determination ” which 
has become the Nationalist and Sinn Fein shibboleth, or 
that it is necessary for the Nationalists and Sinn Feiners to 
convert the whole of Ireland to their views, and be able to 
come to Parliament with a united demand for Colonial or 
Federal independence. There is now no one who opposes 
the solution, or the attempted solution, of the Irish question 
on these lines. It is not the Unionists, but the Home Rulers— 
the Nationalists, the Sinn Feiners, and, above all, the Roman 
Church—who refuse to accept autonomy on these conditions. 

(2) The next point of prime importance which arose in the 
debate, and which now may be regarded as beyond argument 
—‘a matter of record ’—is that the Nationalists deliberately 
acknowledged their desire to coerce North-East Ulster. 
They are determined to coerce her by physical force if they 
can possibly extort the opportunity to do so from the British 
Parliament. ‘ Liberty’s the kind of thing,” said the great 
American satirist, “that don’t agree with niggers.” Mr. 
Dillon, admittedly speaking for the whole of his Party and 
for all the disloyalists of Ireland, in effect declared that the 
Liberty of self-determination is the sort of thing “ that 
don’t agree ” with Ulster loyalists and Protestants, and that 
therefore they are not going to be allowed to exercise it ! 

It is worth while to emphasize this point by giving Mr. 
Dillon’s actual words. Mr. Shortt asked the plain question : 
“ Did the Nationalists propose to coerce Ulster by force?” Mr. 
Dillon replied : ** Are you going to coerce the rest of Ireland by 
force? Let Ulster submit to the Law.” Mr. Shortt pressed the 
point still further with the words: “ Then you would coerce 
Ulster by force ?”’—a final comment which was endorsed by 
Nationalist cries of ** Yes.” 

(8) The third, and perhaps the most important, point 
which came out in the debate was the exposure of the 
criminality and the revolutionary character of the organiza- 
tions which are supporting and controlling Sinn Fein. This 
criminality has of course long been known to all those who 
have taken the trouble to follow Ivish affairs in detail, but to 
their disgrace it has never been acknowledged by the Govern- 
ment. It was not politically convenient todo so. Accordingly 
they have, up till Tuesday night, in fact, though of course 
not in theory, preserved the disloyalists of Ireland, whenever 
and wherever they could, from having to take the consequences 
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of their words and deeds. Nothing was pressed home, and 
whenever it was in the least possible to do so the blind eye 
was applied to the official telescope. In a word, it secmed 
from the Parliamentary point of view desirable for them to 
pretend, as we have so often said, that the Irish tiger was a 
harmless if somewhat cross-grained cat, and they accordingly 
never tired of calling “ Poor Pussy.” R 


The whole policy of the Convention was based upon this sup- 
position, and therefore the Government never let the British 
public know the truth. Ifthey had done so, they could not have 
let such people as the Countess Markiewicz and Mr. De Valera 
out of prison without any promise of amendment, or allowed 
Mr. De Valera to make speeches about his German allies, 
and the restoration of the temporal power of the Pope that 
was to follow the Prussian Victory which he expected and 
desired. Further, they could not have tolerated the way 
in which Mr. Dillon and his Nationalist friends defied the Law 
and took common action with Mr. De Valera and the most 
violent of the Republican Sinn Feiners in opposing the applica- 
tion of Conscription to Ireland, though that application had 
been accepted in principle for the whole United Kingdom by 
the Imperial Parliament. We shall be told of course that we 
are most unfair in what we have said about Mr. Dillon and the 
Nationalists, and that it is not right to mention them in the 
same breath with the Sinn Feiners or the extremists who were 
exposed by Mr. Shortt. Our answer is that in politics men 
must be judged by those with whom they act, especially 
when there is ample proof that they know the nature of those 
associates. In spite of the hatred, ridicule, and contempt 
with which the Sinn Fein leaders always covered the National- 
ists, and of their internecine warfare, Mr. Dillon and the repre- 
sentatives of the Roman Church in Ireland joined with the Sinn 
Feiners in their effort to circumvent the Law, and to embarrass 
the Government in the very crisis and agony of our struggle 
with Germany. The anti-Conscription agitation was in its 
effects, and so essentially, a Pro-German conspiracy. There 
is in fact nothing to excuse Mr. Dillon and those who follow 
him from being judged by their associates. 

What did Mr. Shortt tell us of those associates? He told 
us, and there was no attempt to deny the facts, that quite 
recently there was discovered in one of the Headquarters of 
the Irish Republican Brotherhood * sufficient high explosives 
with fuses all prepared to have blown up the whole of Belfast 
and Dublin.” Mr. Shortt, with a relapse into his former 
tenderness to Irish rebels, tried to minimize if he could the 
effect of his words, and to represent the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood as being only one per cent. of the Irishmen of 
the South and West. Yet cven he had to admit that the 
body in question ** to a certain extent controlled the proceed 
ings of the Sinn Fein Party.” Of course it does, quite as 
much as Lenin and Trotsky control the revolutionaries of 
If Ireland were given independence to-morrow, it 


| would not take a fortnight to bring a Hibernian Soviet to 


supreme power. The I.R.B. know what they want, they have 
the daring, and, what is equally important in these days, 
they have “the stuff.” 

Even for those Englishmen who dislike what they call 
sensationalism in politics, and who always prefer to turn their 
eyes away from such matters as these, there can Le no escape 
from the conclusion that the Nationaljsts have made them- 
selves participes criminis with the Sinn Feiners, who again are 
partici pes criminis with the Irish Bolsheviks. The Nationalists 
cannot have it both ways. When they joined Sinn Fein 
extremists, like the Countess Markiewiez and Mr. De Valera, 
in opposition to Conscription, and formed a common Com- 
mittee which actually addressed the President of the United 
States “ officially,” they took on themselves a share of respon- 
sibility for their co-workers’ misdeeds. “He that biddeth 
him God-speed is partaker of his evil deeds.” But to sit 
on a Committee and become a fellow-worker with a man 1s 
to go a step beyond wishing him God-speed. Thanks then to 
the debate and to the admissions of one who still calls himself 
a Home Ruler, Mr. Shortt, and also to the admissions of the 
Irish, we now know exactly where the Nationalists stand on 
the question of Separation, of resistance to the rest of the 
United Kingdom, and of willingness to embarrass us In our 
struggle to the death and to assist our enemies if only thereby 
they can do an injury to Great Britain. Finally, we have 
the declaration of the Nationalists that self-determination for 
them is valueless, and will not be accepted, unless it caries 
with it the power to deprive North-East Ulster of a similar 
right—unless, that is, the loyalists and Protestants of North- 
East Ulster are handed over, for their coercion. Once more, 
if words were deeds, nothing from the Unionist point of view 
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and the point of view of the safety of the Empire, could be 
regarded as more satisfactory than the complete exposure of 
Nationalist and Sinn Fein hopes, aspirations, and designs 
which resulted from Tuesday’s debate. 

But, alas! what guarantee have we that the politicians 
of Westminster will accept the inevitable conclusions of the 
debate ? Will they consider themselves bound to remember 
what they said on Tuesday if a short time hence it is politically 
convenient to forget? Especially we must ask whether 
Mr. Lloyd George, who is understood still to remain a Home 
Ruler at heart, will be bound, even while he is at the head of 
a Coalition Ministry. With Mr. Bonar Law’s speech we 
have, of course, no sort of quarrel. But before he asks the 
rank-and-file of the Unionist Party to vote for Coalition 
candidates at a General Election we suggest to him that he 
must get a definite statement from Mr. Lloyd George that 
no Unionist voters who give support at the General Election 
to Liberal candidates who are ry parry Mr. Lloyd George 
shall find later that this support is going to end in imposing 
Home Rule upon North-East Ulster, and in giving power to 
the men who took part in the anti-Conscriptionist movement 
in Ireland to wreck the British Empire and to coerce their 
fellows. We must be given the amplest guarantees against 
any such possibilities. 

Before we leave the subject of the Irish debate we desire to 
say shortly but very plainly what we think of the part taken 
by the Liberal leaders. Nothing could, in our opinion, 
have been more pitiable than the exhibition which Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Samuel made of themselves. Mr. Asquith’s speech 
was the speech of a political Bourbon, who has learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing. The most remarkable thing, however, 
in his speech was not what he said but what he did not say. 
As far as we have seen, there was not a single allusion in it to 
Ulster or the Ulster problem. One would imagine from his 
line of argument that they did not exist. Yet Mr. Asquith 
knows as well as, or better than, any other man, and that, 
of course, was his reason for not mentioning Ulster, that 
upon the problem of North-East Ulster the whole Irish 
question turns. Even from the narrowest political point of 
view we are certain that Mr. Asquith has made a fatal blunder. 
By tying, as Carlyle would have said, the old tin kettle of 
Home Rule once more to the tail of the Liberal Party he has 
ruined that Party. If he imagines himself to have won back 
some seventy or eighty Nationalist votes for the new Parlia- 
ment, he is much mistaken. Remember that the majority 
of the new Irish Members will not be Redmondites or Dillon- 
ites, but irreconcilable Sinn Feiners. As for the part played 
by Mr. Samuel, it must have seemed contemptible even to the 
most hardened Parliamentarians. Mr. Shortt quoted with 
approbation the words which Mr. Samuel used some two 
years ago :— 

“Are Irish Members prepared to leave out the Six Counties 
until they are ready to come in? No. If not, are they ready to 
wait for Home Rule until the Six Counties are willing to be included ? 
No. If neither of these, are they prepared to coerce Ulster? The 
answer is No. If they are not willing to leave Ulster out 
till she is ready to come in, and are not prepared to wait for Home 
Rule until Ulster is ready to come in, then what is their proposal ? 

‘ That is the dilemma in which we are placed.”’ 

_ yet Mr. Samuel by his speech and vote in favour of the 

illon resolution showed that he was prepared to desert the 
only reasonable inference from his words. His excuse was 
the lamest. ever made, even in Parliament. It was, that 
since he used his words the Irish Convention had sat and 
— the answers to his questions. No doubt the Irish 

onvention has sat, but the one thing that can be said about 
it is that it gave no answers to these questions, or to any 
other of the vital points connected with the Irish problem. 
It was vocal on superficial, dumb on fundamental points. 
If we remember rightly, it was indeed unanimous on only 
one specific and practical point—a suggestion for increased 
grants to Ireland by the taxpayers of England and Scotland. 





HOW TO OFFEND OUR SOLDIERS. 


A CERTAIN number of newspapers, and particularly 
certain Sunday newspapers which seem to speak 
with a common inspired voice on behalf of Downing Street, 
have hit upon a formula which is more nicely calculated than 
any we could think of to offend our soldiers. When we 
speak of our soldiers we have in mind their best represen- 
tatives—the most experienced of our professional Army 
officers, who in this war have often been represented as 
obstinately and arrogantly impeding projects of real genius 
that leaped from the brains of our statesmen. The Morning 


Post prints in parallel columns the following extracts from 








two Sunday newspapers which illustrate the kind of thing 
we mean :— ? 
Sunday Times. 

“In the rapid succession of 

momentous events it is well to 
remember that the break-up 
of the greatest military con- 
federacy in history began in 
the despised ‘ side-shows,’ and 
that it required steadfast resolu- 
tion on the part of the Prime 
Minister to prevent the scrap- 
ping of these expeditions in of our fatuous military writerg 
the autumn of 1917.” and speakers.” 
The writer in the Sunday Times points out that “ the soldiers 
were almost all ‘ Westerners,’ and clamoured for the concen- 
tration of our effort on the French front, but Mr. Lloyd George 
was all along convinced that the Near East was the Achilles’ 
heel of the Quadruplice, and he carried the Cabinet with 
him in his determination to keep the ‘side-shows’ going.” 
The argument ends with the remark that for this Mr. Lloyd 
George was “ bitterly attacked” by a “section of the soldiers 
and Press,” but that he is now vindicated. 

Surely no greater delusion has ever seized upon non-military 
brains than that the accumulated doctrine of professional 
soldiers about strategy is a kind of hideous obscurantism. 
The view of strategy which is accepted by ninety-nine out of 
a hundred of our ablest and most experienced soldiers is that 
force must never be frittered away on subsidiary enterprises, 
but must be applied with as little dilution as possible at the 
most important point at the most important moment. The 
whole art of strategy in the hands of all its masters has 
been applied to this end. Caesar, Alexander, Marlborough, 
Napoleon, Wellington—all occupied themselves with no other 
thought than to strike the heaviest possible blow at the point 
where and at the moment when it would be most profitable. 
The whole object of their strategical manceuvring was 
invariably to overwhelm the enemy, not to dodge and evade 
him. All the great masters recognized that no war could 
be won without the destruction of the enemy. It was useless 
for a General to march over great empty spaces and say 
that they had passed into his possession; it was equally 
useless to occupy important cities which the enemy had not 
thought it worth while to defend. Such occupation of cities 
without strategical value was one of the things that Napoleon 
called an “ empty honour.’ Yet we are now asked to believe 
by some of our misleaders of public thought that soldiers 
who insist upon these immemorial and unchanging principles 
are foolish cranks and crusted conservatives who for some 
inscrutable reason allow an obsession to control them and 
make them disregard all the flashes of inspiration that come 
from our civil rulers. Nothing could be more insulting 
to our soldiers than this criticism. It is no doubt true that 
some soldiers with highly mechanical minds and an indis- 
putable lack of imagination repeat in an unbending way the 
traditions that have been handed down to them. But that 
kind of thing happens in every intellectual sphere. It does 
not in the least follow that those who created the doctrines, 
traditions, shibboleths, or whatever one cares to call them, 
were themselves stupid. They were notoriously the very reverse, 
and their conclusions were based on long study and experience. 
Napoleon used to say: “ Read and re-read without ceasing 
the campaigns of the great leaders. That is the only way 
to master the secrets of the art of war.” 

An appearance of cogency has been given to the misleading 
arguments we are describing by the splendid successes which 
ushered in the fall of both Bulgaria and Turkey. But no 
soldier who holds the traditional teaching of strategy with 
temperateness and wisdom could be so pedantic as to deny 
that a subsidiary enterprise may be the immediate and most 
visible cause of a major disaster to the enemy. Everything, 
in however distant a theatre of war, that helps towards the 
discomfiture of the enemy is of course valuable. But there 
are relative degrees of value, and in this scale the most 
valuable of all enterprises are those that strike at the enemy's 
heart; that is to say, where he is strongest. An adventure 
in a minor theatre, however happy in its results, may expose 
a nation to appalling risks of disaster on the main field. Such 
risks have been taken in this war; and one of the greatest 
merits of General Allenby’s astonishing feats is that he haa 
accomplished them without drawing upon the Western Front. 
We are sure that he would have been sorry to draw upon it. 
His campaign was virtually an Indian affair after some 
British divisions had been recalled. Many secondary adven- 
tures in war are quite inevitable, and under this heading 
the Palestine campaign comes in a considerable sense, 
for the true defences of Egypt admittedly lie far 


Weekly Dispatch. 

“Mr. Lloyd George wag 
always of the opinion that the 
end of the war would be brought 
about by the campaigns in the 
East. He kept that faith even 
in the darkest days, and refused 
to be persuaded to abandon 
the ‘ side-shows,’ as they werg 
contemptuously called by soma 
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put to the east and north-east in Palestine, and not along the 
jine of the Suez Canal. But whenallhas been said, the collapse 
of both Bulgaria and Turkey, despite the unmatched brilliance 
of the. campaigns in Palestine and in Macedonia, for which 
enough praise can never be bestowed, was essentially brought 
about in France and Flanders. Bulgaria and Turkey would 
never have reached their recent state of weakness and failure 
in will-power if Germany had been able to continue to prop 
them up. The reason that Germany could not prop them up 
was that she herself was being much too hard hit. When the 
Bulgars and the Turks passed from the stage of receiving 
evasive promises from Germany into the stage of recognizing 
by ocular proof that Germany was physically incapable of 
redeeming her promises even if she tried, then, and not before, 
the end came. 

Germany by her own actions proved that our soldiers are 
right in their view that strategy imposes economy of force on 
secondary objects. She proved it when she decided upon her 
reat Western offensive of this year. The Eastern world was 
stretched helpless at her feet. So far as the possession of 
new territory and vast new resources of wealth were concerned, 
she was a much greater and richer Empire than she had ever 
been before. But she knew that it was impossible for her to 
enjoy her new greatness, impossible for her even to speak of 
herself as victor, so long as the main body of the Allies was 
undefeated. Till she could achieve that defeat she would 
never be free to cultivate her garden. Therefore she turned to 
the West in order to win the war. She has failed; but her 
gigantic failure is only one more object-lesson in the immutable 
principles of strategy. It is strange how through many cam- 
paigns in English history the belief has persisted that experi- 
enced professional soldiers are simple-minded people who do 
not really understand their business and whose views can 
safely be disregarded. The great wars against Napoleon are 
a singular illustration of this. We feel that we shall not have 
written this article in vain if we persuade some of our readers 
who do not already know the book to turn to Mr. John 
Fortescue’s British Statesmen of the Great War (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1911). The Ford Lectures which are 
reprinted in that volume are a quite fascinating historical 
study. In a style which is delightfully easy, flexible, and 
readable, yet always bearing the marks of the scholar, Mr. 
Fortescue gives a wonderful picture of Pitt’s simultaneous 
strength and weakness. Pitt kept his countrymen resolute 
to beat Napoleon by his unrivalled tenacity, his singleness of 
view, his integrity, and his dignity, yet as War Minister he 
made almost every conceivable mistake. Again and again 
when it was obvious to soldiers where a blow could most 
appropriately be struck at the enemy, Pitt and Dundas 
followed their own whims and distributed British armies over 
distant parts of the globe where easy successes could be won 
and thereby a “ splash ” could be made in a Gazette. Take 
the year 1796 as characteristic. Mr. Fortescue in summing 
up the military events of that year says: “ Pitt squandered 
in his military operations tens of thousands of men and 
millions of money to no purpose whatever ; and had acquired, 
with the exception of the Cape of Good Hope, nothing but 
pestilential tropical islands, many of them hopelessly devas- 
tated and all more deadly than war itself to the British soldier. 
France was not appreciably weaker for all his efforts.” Or 
consider this passage in Mr. Fortescue’s fourth lecture :— 

‘His attack on the West Indies, initiated under the influence of 
Dundas, was designed to please the public by advertisement of 
victories, which he thought would be cheap, but proved to be 
ruinous. But Holland cried out for the aid of British troops, and 





then it was: ‘Oh yes, send troops to Holland, and let them 
besiege Dunkirk, because’ (here I quote his real words) ‘ it is 
80 near as to give a good impression of the war in England.’ But 


Toulon was offered to the British by the French Royalists. ‘Oh 
yes, send troops to Toulon.’ And Corsica also invited a British 
garrison. ‘Oh yes, send troops to Corsica.’ But, with all these 
enterprises, could troops be spared for the West Indies ? ‘ Oh yes, 
we cannot give up our expedition to the West Indies.’ Then the 
Royalists in Vendée wanted help. ‘Oh yes, we will send them 
troops as soon as we have done with Holland; it will keep the 
Whigs quiet.’ ” 

Let any reader of these words meditate on them and reflect 
whether he cannot finda rather striking analogy to them in the 
days in which we are living. The soldiers have done splendid 
service in preventing a great dissipation of our strength. 
Their reward has been slow in coming, but they have it now. 





THE KIEL CANAL. 
bee terms of Peace with Germany outlined by Lord 
- Northcliffe in Monday’s newspapers are for the most 
part the terms for which common-sense, justice, and the 
force of circumstances are certain to find place in the final 
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settlement of the war. We note, however, one point of prime 
importance apparently overlooked by Lord Northcliffe and 
his critics. It is so vital that we cannot believe that it 
was consciously passed over. We make no apology for 
insisting upon it with special emphasis, since the historv of 
most great human transactions (including in a very memorable 
way the Treaty of Vienna, 1815) shows how in the press of 
business matters of the highest moment are often forgotten 
till too late. 

In Lord Northcliffe’s sketch we find nothing about the 
Kiel Canal. If his terms, or anything like them, were offered 
and accepted, the Canal would remain, with the main bulk 
of pre-war German territory, in the hands of Germany. That 
portion of Slesvig in which there is a predominant Danish 
population who desire reincorporation with Denmark does not 
reach as far as the further bank of the Canal. In no case, 
however, would it be satisfactory to hand over the Canal 
to a comparatively small Power like Denmark. At the same 
time it is quite clear that this vital waterway cannot be left 
any longer in the hands of Germany. She must not be 
given another opportunity to use it for doubling her sea-power, 
and securing in war time safe, rapid, and exclusive communi- 
cation with the Baltic. 

For this reason, and also, we are frank to confess, as a just 
punishment for Germany's almost illimitable list of public 
crimes, the Kiel Canal must be declared forfeit to the Allies. 
It should then be placed by them in the hands of an Inter- 
national Board, under a Charter or compact securing absolute 
equality of rates, and complete freedom of use, for all nations 
under some such scheme as those which bind the Suez Canal 
and the Panama Canal and the Danube, and will no doubt 
in future be applied to the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. 
The dues should be as low as is consistent with the proper 
working of the Canal and the accumulation of a fund for 
improvements. In only one particular should the Kiel Canal 
differ from the above-mentioned waterways. In their cases 
there is a controlling Power which possesses sovereign rights 
over the shores of the waterways. Even in the case of the 
Panama Canal the United States owns a zone several miles 
broad on each side of the Canal in order to secure its neu- 
trality and make it safe from land attack. We propose 
that a similar zone of, say, five miles broad from each bank 
should be created in the case of the Kiel Canal, but that no 
one Power, but rather a body somewhat like the Suez Canal 
Company, should be nominated by the Allied Powers and 
endowed with its control. Ultimately, if a League of 
Nations is formed, it could be placed under the League.—The 
International Board would of course work the Canal as well 
as exercise sovereign rights within the zone. 

In the present case there would be a double advantage 
in this arrangement. Not only would the Canal be efficiently 
protected, but the Canal zone would act as a buffer between 
Denmark and Prussia, and so protect Denmark’s recovered 
province of North Slesvig from the risk of intrigues by German 
agents and agitators. The town of Kiel must become a free 
port and free town under the International Board. For 
the further and better protection of the Canal, Heligoland 
might be handed over to the new neutral authority. If it 
is true, as is often stated, that the Admiralty does not desire 
possession of an outpost much too far advanced into a 
potential enemy’s lines, it still remains of vital importance 
that Heligoland should be denied to those potential enemies. 
Therefore it must no longer remain in German hands. It 
would no doubt be a nice compliment to hand it back to the 
Danes, to whom it belonged before the Napoleonic Wars, but 
Denmark would, we expect, now regard it as somewhat of a 
damnosa hereditas. Therefore, if Heligoland is not wanted 
by the Admiralty for the maritime security of the North Sea, 
it had better be neutralized with the Canal. 

In any case, as we have said, the question of the Canal must 
not be overlooked or allowed to go by default. Though at 
first sight it may seem a small thing beside the disposal of 
continents and Empires, it is not really a small matter, but 
one of vital importance. The more the question of the Kiel 
Canal is considered, the more certain are we that the public 
opinion of America and of the Entente Powers will insist upon 
the neutralizing, or rather internationalizing, of this great 
waterway. 








ANOTHER BUNDLE OF OLD LETTERS. 
A MONG the curious papers that I picked up in Spain was a 
Report submitted to Philip III. by the Supreme Council 
of the Inquisition regarding the son of Antonio Perez. It will be 
remembered that after the rising in Aragon in 1592 Perez fled to 
Béarn, and thence to Paris and London, where he did his best to 
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excite Henry IV. and Queen Elizabeth against his old master. In 
his absence he was condemned to death by the Inquisition as a 
heretic, and his effigy, according to the usual practice in such 
cases, was solemnly handed over to the secular arm to be burnt. 
After his death at Paris in 1611, on the petition of his family, 
Philip III. annulled the sentence of the Inquisition. Don Gonzalo 
Perez, the eldest son, was so delighted at the clearing of his father’s 
name that he placarded the churches of Saragossa with notices 
bearing the words “ Victor Antonio Perez.” This action annoyed 
the Inquisition, as it led to considerable disorder in the town, where 
the severe repression of the 1592 rising had by no means been 
forgotten. Don Gonzalo Perez was at once arrested by the alguaziles 
of the Inquisition; but it appears from the Report that he was 
not considered a dangerous person, being de poca capacidad. So 
he was let off with three months’ imprisonment and a reprimand. 
In the margin of the Report Philip III. has written: “ It is well 
thus.” 

This Report must be about the last document in what is perhaps 
the most notorious cause célébre in history. Perhaps we shall never 
know the true reason for Philip II.’s intense vindictiveness to 
his famous Secretary. The papers connected with the case were 
carefully collected by the King, placed in a green box, and deposited 
at Simancas. The box disappeared long ago, and no trace of it 
has, so far as I know, ever been found. The possibility that Perez 
was secretly the lover of the King’s mistress, the Princess of Eboli, 
and the fact that at Philip's instigation he had planned the murder 
of Juan de Escovedo, Don John of Austria’s Secretary, hardly 
explain all the features of the case. Like many students of six- 
teenth-century Spanish history, I have a theory, probably quite 
unfounded, in regard to the famous mystery. It is this. William 
the Silent was extraordinarily well informed of all that passed at 
the Court of Madrid. It is certain that much of the information 
he received could only have been furnished by some one deeply 
versed in the King’s devious methods of business. Is it just possible 
that Antonio Perez, who lived greatly beyond his apparent means, 
was in Orange’s pay, and that the King latterly suspected but could 
not prove it ? 

It seems a far cry from the Escorial to Thomas Carlyle, but, 
as I said in my first article, I am quite regardless of connexion or 
century. Carlyle’s curious irritability is shown in the following 
letter, which I give in full, as it has never been published before. 
It is addressed to the late Mr. James Booth, and is dated 
1848 :— 

“For a long time I have been quite delivered from the plague 
of special juries and had quite forgotten my old sufferings in that 
respect ; but here, to-night, has come a new kind of summons to 
something they call ‘County Court’ for Chelsea end Brompton, 
which is to meet in ‘ Sloane Street,’ when, seemingly, I am to serve 
as ‘common juror’ under penalty of £5! For Heaven's sake, 
tell me what this new scourge of Satan means with me ;—in par- 
ticular whether they will ectuelly inflict the £5 fine if I do not go 
or whether it is merely (xs in the Special Jury case) a vague threaten- 
ing of fine which may or may not be inflicted ? In the latter case 
I will run my risk . in the former I believe I had better resolve 
to go detestable es the operation is. May the gods soon end 
‘Trial by Jury,’ sey J, for one! In no law Court was I ever 
nor intend ever to go into one; and it is thus that I must be 
badgered oll my days with their —. But I will not 
swear about it! Pray tell me is the fine meant to be certainly 
inflicted or not?” 

I have always considered a letter I possess of M. Chauveau 
Lagarde one of my greatest treasures. Even nowadays, when I 
see daily in the newspapers cases of the most superb courage, I 
sometimes wonder whether any of these brave men risked his life 
with such devotion as the defender of Marie Antoinette, Mme. 
Elizabeth, and Charlotte Corday. He was fully aware of the 
danger, and j+ is known that Robespierre had his name on his list 
of proscribed persons. After the return of the Bourbons he pub- 
lished an interesting pamphlet describing his defence of the Queen. 
He says that when she was condemned to death she was overcome 
by amazement, being quite unprepared for such a_ sentence. 
Chauveau Lagarde was still alive in 1833 (the date of my letter), 
and was then Counsellor at the Cour de Cassation. 





By a curious chance [ find lying next to Chauveau Lagarde a 
document regarding the manufacture of munitions of war signed 
by two of the greatest rascals who ever lived—viz., Collot d’ Herbois 
and Billaud-Varenne. I indeed owe the brave defender of the 
Queen my abject apologies for putting him in such company. I 
hasten to consign those two fascinating persons to a kind of Male- 
bolge I reserve for the great criminals of history. He will find 
there Couthon, Fouquier-Tinville, Tallien, Frévon, and other 
congenial spirits. What a crew they were with their jargon about 
Fraternity, their ridiculous calendar, and their genius for cruelty ! 
I also rescue a letter signed by the gallant old Marshal de Sombreuil, 
the Governor of the Invalides during the earlier years of the 





Revolution. It was he whose daughter saved his life during the 
September massacres by drinking a glass of human blood; but it 
was only a respite, as he perished in the Terror. 

1 am struck in reading letters of the sixteenth century by the 
excellence of the ink and paper. A letter of Cardinal Granvelle 
written from Naples in 1573 when he was Viceroy is as fresh and 
clean as it was nearly three hundred and fifty years ago. He notes 
in it the arrival in Brussels of Don Luis de Requesens, who had 
just succeeded Alva as Captain-General of the Low Countries, 
“Some people in Flanders will not,” he says, “ be pleased with 
this appointment ; but the loyal majority will receive infinite 
satisfaction.” Perhaps after seven years of the bloodthirsty 
Duke almost any appointment would have given “ infinite 
satisfaction ” ! 

Here is a pretty little letter from Mrs. Barrett Browning to Mr, 
John Kenyon :— 

** You are too kind to me, my dear Cousin, as it is your custom 
to be. I send ‘Pan’ back to you much the better for your sug. 
gestions in spite of my obstinscies and if any of the alterations still 
appear to you insufficient I will try to do them over again. In the 
meantime you will observe a new stanza—for your consideration ; 
I did not see why Bacchus should be left out being as good a god 
as another. I keep your having sent me the Eau de Cologne a 
profound secret from ‘ Flush’ seeing that if he knew it he would 
do the barking twice over whenever you came, because Hau de 
Cologne and snuff are the two great miseries of life to him, next 
to being washed. Papa persecutes him with the sight of his snuff- 
box and ‘ Flush’ makes a point of sneezing whenever he sees the 
outside of it.” 

It would be quite amusing to make a special collection of the 
letters of the strange adventurers and adventuresses a few of whom 
appear in every generation. I mean such people as the Chevalier 
d’ Eon, one of whose letters lies before me. Disguised as a woman, 
he obtained the post of reader to the Empress Elizabeth of Russia. 
In that capacity he rendered real services to Louis XV., and, strango 
as it may appear, actually returned later to Russia as 9 man and 
posed as a brother to the Empress’s former reader. Latterly he 
lived in London and reverted to female attire. Bets as to his sex 
were freely laid, one of these forming the subject of an action 
before Lord Mansfield. With extraordinary perspicacity, the 
Court decided on that occasion that d’Eon was a woman! He lived 
on in London till the age of eighty-two, when a post-mortem finally 
established that he was of the male sex. In my letter he signs 
himself “‘ Votre dévouée Servante La Chevaliére Déon.” 

Among the strange folk I must also place Lavater, though he 
was no adventurer. A careful hunt, just before the outbreak of 
war, in an exceedingly dirty Swiss bookshop yielded one of his 
letters written in October, 1800. It describes his sufferings after 
he was wounded by a French Grenadier in the streets of Ziirich, 
He took more than a year to dic. “Ich leide tiglich mehr,” he 
pathetically says, but death did not come to his relief till early in 
the ensuing year. He is a curious instance of a man who made a 
great reputation quite out of his own line. He was by profession a 
Protestant clergyman with a mystical bent ; but his wide celebrity 
is of course due to his work on Physiognomy, which is said 
by students of that science to be by no means equal to its 
reputation. 

Dr. Johnson's letters are plentiful, but for some reason command 
high prices. He seems to have been specially interested in phle- 
botomy, and in a letter I possess addressed to his friend Dr. John 
Taylor of Ashbourne he is rather severe on that plethoric old gentle- 
man for having weakened his constitution by lavish blood-letting. 
I suspect that Dr. Taylor, who was then (1784) a widower with a 
family estate worth £7,000 a year and several livings, was 
something of a bon vivant. I possess two portraits of him, one 
by Opie representing him in his old age, and a much less pleasing 
picture by Wright of Derby painted in his earlier days. If the 
latter is a good likeness, immediate phlebotomy would have been 
the only way of saving him from an apoplectic fit. He was a man 
of taste as well as a ‘“‘ very sensible acute man’’ (see Boswell), and 
possessed a notable gallery of fine Italian and Dutch pictures 
and a magnificent service of Sévres china of the Pompadour 
period. 

One of the minor sorrows of my life is having failed to secure 
an autograph letter of Marshal Kellerman in which he complains 
to the Directory of the appointment, over his head, of Napoleon 
Bonaparte to command the Army of Italy. He considers that 
Napoleon has no great military capacity. I always wonder who 
the collector was who was so fortunate as to buy this gem. It 
seems ¢o show that the judgments of distinguished soldiers about 
each other are not invariably sound. I wonder whether any 
British Admiral ever told the First Lord of the day that Nelson 
was not fit to command the Channel packet. It is not impossible. 





Evetyn Grant-Dvurr. 
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THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. 


HAVE had the good fortune to spend nine months in an 

American cantonment in closest touch with the officers and 
men of two divisions: I have crossed the Atlantic in a convoy of 
American troops : and I have fought by the side of American soldiers 
in Flanders. I feel, therefore, that I may claim to know something 
of the Army of our great Ally : and in this case to know is to under- 
stand, and to understand to admire. 

Englishmen have grown accustomed to forcign soldiers now— 
French, Belgian, Italian, and the rest—and they do not seem 
so strange as once they did. But all these approximate to the 
£uropean military model, with which our own Army has much in 
common. Our Colonial soldiers, too, though different, are so rather 
in degree than in kind, for they have becn schooled by instructors 
formcd in the mould of the British Army. The Americans, on the 
other hand, despite certain sim'larities to our own men, are some- 
thing entirely new, and need explanation. 

On the face of things the most obvious difference between them 
and ourselves is in the outward and visible evidences of discipline. 
To the casual observer the Americans (I am speaking of the average 
in both Armies) are not so well turnod out as our men, they are 
not so smart in movement or so steady in standing, nor have they 
to all appearances the same respoct for rank and authority; in 
other words, they lack ciscipline. This is a judgment which I have 
often heard passed upon the American soldier: it is a criticism 
which [ myself have made in the past. With widor experience and 
feller understanding of the American soldier I think now that it is 
hardly just. Discipline, after all, is not an absolute quality: it 
diffors in various countrics, and doubtless the Gorman militarist 
considers our soldiers ill-disciplincd. Discipline is only a moans to 
the end of military cfliciency, and each nation develops it after the 
manner of its own national character. If, as we say, discipline is 
essential to military success, the actual record of the American 
Arny at the front proves it possessed of this quality in the form best 
suited to its own genius. 

Naturally in a country which makes a fetish of independence the 
system is different from that of ono Where authority is much re- 
epected and service a high ideal. American discipline is more elastic 
than ours in the cireurmstances of everyday soldiering : but, unlike 
clastic, it contracts under strain. It is founded not so much on 
respect for authority as on a senso of responsibility which the 
feeling of equality engenders. Of the three great Allied nations, 
there is most liberty in Britain, most equality in Amorica, and most 
fraternity in France. The American equality, however, produces 
not anarchy but co-operation ; and discipline, as Mill said, is the 
perfection of co-operation. The Amoricans of course are by tempera- 
ment markedly individualistic, but spread over a large number of 
men this quality seems to produco teamwork rather than the re- 
verse. Nor is thisso paradoxical as it would appear, for individuals 
can fit into their places and make a good combination. In a large 
unit composed of specialists it is likely that most of the talents 
and proficiencies required in the Army will be to hand. No matter 
what one demands of an American unit, from lithography to bridge- 
building (I choose two actual examples from my own experience), 
it can be done within the unit. Their bodies of specialists round 
themselves with remarkable ease into symmetrical and self-sup- 
porting organizations. And while an individualist, the American 
soldier is extremely adaptable. We pride ourselves upon our powers 
of improvisation, but in this respect the American soldier is fully 
our match both in ingenuity and application. Arising out of this 
individualism also is another advantage of the greatest value— 
that, as a Canadian officer remarked to me, Americans will neverlack 
fora leader in an emergency. On the other hand, in the presence of a 
duly appointed and qualified commander they are as capable of 
loyal co-operation and exact obedience as any professional soldier. 

If there is one particular branch of military service which is most 
congenial to the American genius, it is aviation. The Americans 
are at once a nation of individualists, of sportsmen, and of auto- 
mobilists. I have said enough of the first quality; and as forthe other 
two, all their young men play games, and all can drive, and most 
understand, a motor-car. The value to their aviation inherent in 
these accomplishments will be apparent toall. Afterthat perhaps their 
service of supplies, for which their business ability conspicuously 
adapts them, is most typical of theirnational character. Considering 
its difficulties, this branch of their Army, both in the magnitude of 
its scale and the excellence of its organization, is the best of all in 
the war. But it is necdless to particularize. The American 
Amy, it must be remembered, has not yet sorted itself out: in that 
respect its condition resembles ours in 1915. At present one of its 
ordinary infantry regiments could probably construct a trench 
system as well as an engineer regiment: a machine-gun company 
will have as good mechanics as a motor-train: a trench mortar 
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battery will possess draftsmen equal to those of an intelligence 
section. The process of sifting human material takes time, and the 
American Army cannot reach its state of highest efficiency until 
its men are assigned to their correct places. Meanwhile these 
specialists, so many of them College trained, are extremely usocful 
wherever they are. 

The coloured soldiers occupy a position apart from the reat, 
but I do not think that they appreciably lower the general standard. 
In the camps, at any rate, they are obedient, cheerful, well-dis- 
ciplined, and obviously fond of soldiering ; but undoubtedly they 
are subject to fits of mob emotion. Given leaders who can hold 
them, they should do well in action, and there is no reason why they 
should not have the right leaders. The Regular officer knows how 
to treat them, while the Reserve and National Army officer has that 
same instinctive power of command possessed by the original 
officers of our New Army, a power bred of their Public School 
and University training. In addition, the American has great 
eagerness to learn, and ability to keop pace with his eagerness ; 
so that he only needs experience to make him the equal of any in 
Europe, Regular or otherwise. 

I have said nothing of the courage, moral or physical, of the 
American soldiers, their dash in the attack or their obstinacy in tha 
defence. These qualities are assumed in them by all Englishmen 
who know them ; and that is the highest compliment that we could 
pay them. They come of a people, in the words of their own poet, 
“virile, combative, stubborn, hard.’ Let us then lose any illusion 
which some may have had tothe effect that the American of to-day 
is not naturally a fighting man. And at the same time we must put 
away in respect to their soldiers another illusion concerning the 
American lack of modesty. The first thought of Americans 
in military discussion is to pay tribute to the original Allios 
who, having laid the foundations of victory, are stil! raising the 
greater part of its cdifice ; their great ambition, they will tell you, 
is to match the military achievements of Britain and France. Thus 
association in arms will bind Americans and French and British 
together in friendliness of sentiment as no three nations have ever 
been bound bofore in all the records of time. B. W.. ¥. 


EDITOR. 


LETTERS TO THE 
—___. 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

THE WOMAN’S 

(To tHe EpiTor oF 

Sir,—I was somewhat surprised to see in 

November 2nd that the Chairman of the Advisory Committee 

the British Red Cross Society had communicated to you a resolu- 

tion adopted at this Departmental Committee. At the same time 1 

welcome such publicity as releasing me from any obligation to 

remain silent, and enabling me to state the facts, which area 
scarcely in harmony with the resolution. 

Some months ago Sir Arthur Stanley, in conversation with me 
on another matter, deprecated the issue ef a circular letter by the 
Surrey Branch to members of the Red Cross Society, and asked 
that in future such communications should be sent through head- 
The Surrey Branch when they adopted the Memo- 
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SENIOR WAR SERVICE. 
THE ‘ Specrator.’’) 
your issue of 
af 


quarters. 
randum on the reorganization of the V.A.D. Service wished it 
be given the widest publicity; mindful, however, of the conversa- 
tion I had had with Sir Arthur, I persuaded the County 
Committee, somewhat against their will, to allow me to ask head- 
quarters to circulate the Memorandum. Sir Arthur regarded tho 
Memorandum as likely to cause unrest among V.A.D. members, 
and as based on a state of things which possibly existed in Surrey, 
but did not obtain elsewhere, and accordingly, while willing to 
have the resolutions (which were printed by you with my covering 
letter in your issue of October 12th) put down for discussion by 
the Advisory Committee, was not prepared to authorize the issue 
of the whole Memorandum to the members of that Committee, 
and his view was endorsed by the Central Joint V.A.D. Com- 
mittee. This attitude seems so illogical to the Surrey Branch that 
they felt that they had no alternative but tosend the Memorandum 
direct to all members of the Advisory Committee. 

The Advisory Committee was attended by the Countess of 
Onslow, representing the President, and by the County Director, 
and they subsequently informed the County Committee that the 
Memorandum was not on the agenda of the Advisory Committee, 
and that that Committee declined to discuss it. 

Copies of the Memorandum may be had by writing or by personal 
application to Ely House, and V.A.D. members and their friends 
can judge the position for themselves; at the same time I should 
like to record my personal feeling. When the Sub-Committee 
originally drew up the Memorandum and presenta! it to the 
Surrey Executive, I was not altogether convinced that such wide- 
sweeping reforms were needed, but any hesitation | may have had 
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in accepting the whole document has been completely dissipated 
by the violent efforts made by the Pall Mall hierarchy to burke 
all discussion of the Surrey Memorandum whether in Com- 
mittees or by officers and the rank-and-file of the Society or in the 
Press.—I am, Sir, &c., Wrttium Lawrence, 


Chairman, Executive Committee, Surrey Branch, 
nerrman, “British Red Cross Society. 
Ely House, 13 Charterhouse Street, B.C. 1. 


[This correspondence is now ended.—Eb. Spectator.) 





THE BROKEN ROAD SYSTEM OF INDIA. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—The development of the local resources of India has been the 
fortunate result to her of the war, a benignant interpretation of 
the adage as to the synchronism of difficulty and opportunity. In 
‘this development of her local resources, mineral, industrial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural—the wheat-growing area has been greatly 
extended—the natural and national enterprise has been fostered 
and directed by that stalwart Manchester man Sir Thomas 
Holland, in a similar manner whereto Sir Horace Plunkett has 
fostered the agricultural development of Ireland, in each case 
concurrently with a Home Rule movement. 

But to commercial and industrial, and even more to agricultural 
development, a good road system is imperatively essential, and the 
road system of India is palpably defective, wherein the maps are 
blind guides. And as to internal security, a good road system 
enables police and military with their supplies to be hurried up 
in motor-lorries to deal with any disturbance promptly. “ Platty ” 
is the connotation which a man of Kent would apply to a hop 
garden or an orchard where several excellently fruiting groups of 
trees or well-furnished bine co-existed with much larger spaces 
where the crop entirely failed. This would be an apt description 
of the Indian road system, 

During the tedium of garrison and Staff duty in India and while 
on leave from Mesopotamia I have utilized my leave time by motor- 
ing in the plains, more especially in Bihar and Orissa and the 
United Provinces. I purchased an excellently printed and high- 
priced motor map, and seeing before me a fine system of first-class 
road stretching everywhere, I planned my tour. Unfortunately, 
these roads do not exist in fact, or only partially exist, or are 
unusable for the following causes :— 

(a) The road did exist in the past, but has long been abandoned. 

(b) The road does exist, but has been breached in one or more 
places by a rainy season fiood and has not been repaired. The 
Grand Trunk Road, the main arterial highway of India going 
east and west from Caleutta to Lahore, remained useless for 
several mouths last summer owing to flood breaches. 

(c) The read is “ partially bridged ”’—i.e., one starts on an 
excellent first-class road, but every ten miles or so one comes to an 
unbridged river without a ferry and unfordable. It may be that 
during the dry season the river will shrink to a mere string of 
pools, but there will be deep sand, almost impracticable to struggle 
through. Meanwhile the intermediate spaces of good road are so 
much public money wasted for lack of communication. To make 
numerous expensive bridges over great rivers like the Ganges, 
Jumna, Sone, would be a waste of public money. But the Sone 
has for its last hundred miles no wheeled traffic bridge, and 
thereby the Grand Trunk Road is cut; but there are two railway 
bridges at Arrah and Dehri-on-Sone. Now, where there is a rail- 
way bridge a roadway bridge for wheeled vehicles and foot 
passengers can be easily and cheaply added, as, e.g., over the 
Ganges and the Jumna at Allahabad and Delhi. 

(d) The road is good in parts—i.e., after ten miles of good road 
there comes a gap of ten miles of mere trackway till the road 
again becomes a good road, usually because it is in different dis- 
trictse. This specially illustrates my connotation of ‘“ platty.” 
Good roads often radiate from the centres of districts or sub- 
districts, but stop after a few miles, and do not communicate with 
the roads radiating from the centres of the neighbouring districts 
or eub-districts. There is no organized plan. Therefore this lack 
of communication pro tanto nullifies the pieces of good road not 
linked up. x 

Now, I am familiar with British Crown Colonies in Africa, 
wherein, at all events since the pelicy initiated by Mr. Chamberlain, 
each successive Governor has carried out a system of ‘‘ Drive and 
Progress ”’ during his five years’ tour of office. Governors have dif- 
ferent objects; e.g., Governor A carried out harbour development, 
Governor B was for railway extension, Governor C was for roads, 
Governor D was for legal reform, Governor E was for development 
of mining concessions, so as to introduce capital and industry. In 
the result the revenue of British West Africa rose from £500,000 
in 1894 to £5,000,000 in 1914. It would be well for the Indian 
Budget if the Indian revenue were as elastic. 

Whether any Viceroys have specially devoted themselves to 
railweys, harbours, legal reforms, commercial and mineral 
development, let others say; but I cannot remember to have heard 
of any Viceroy who ever applied himself to road improvement. 
Indirectly, by the Viceregal tour roads may be improved as a 
spasmodic effort, but the effect is merely sporadic, and applies 
only to the actual places visited by the Viceroy, just as Potemkin 
stage-managed the Empress Catherine’s visit to the Crimea. As a 


uatter of administration, it might be argued by the Civil Service 
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that roads concerned the local Governments and not the Govern. 
ment of India, and so ride off on a sideissue. But let the Viceroy 
have an Arterial Read Committee of experts and representatives 
presided over by the Viceroy, and I make bold to aver the mileage 
would extend. 

By English law a Local Authority is indictable for non-repair 
of a highway, and in view of the far-reaching devolution to loeal 
bodies in India of financial powers and government now proposed 
it is for consideration whether some such sanction or contro] wil] 
not be necessary to prevent their neglecting their duties by allow. 
ing highways to fall into disrepair and become founderous. But 
whatever be the machinery of control and extension, the time 
certainly seems to have come to insist upon large and extensive 
improvements in the road system of India.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Travellers Club. . Wittum Nevin M. Geary. 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘“ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sir,—May I be permitted to make some comments on your valu- 
able contribution to constructive thought on this great subject ? 

(1) It is somewhat difficult to see that you propose anything 
essentially different from the compulsory arbitration which you 
at the same time denounce. Disputant States under your scheme 
are not required to submit the question at issue to the decision 
of the League, but if any State proceed to war within the year 
prescribed, and without doing so, the League is required to take 
action against the aggressor. Is not that in effect compulsion? 
Your Clause VII. also binds the participating States to abide by 
the discriminations of the League on all questions which are sub. 
mitted to it. That is as I read it, and if so, your proposals go 
further in the direction of compulsion than some of those pre 
viously made public. 

(2) Though you emphasize the necessity for the restriction of 
the powers of the League at first, you would, I suppose, welcome 
its development. There is no dividing line between measures to 
prevent conflict among States and those to promote goodwill among 
them. Any League must be ineffective in so far as it fails to deal 


| with the economic and other antagonisms which have underlain 


so many inter-State cisputes. I should like to see included in 
your proposals a specific injunction to the League to make from 
time to time suggestions with these objects, which would operate 
only if found to be generally acceptable. It is impossible here to 
attempt an enumeration of the many subjects of the kind await- 
ing consideration and regulation. 

(3) A nation should not, I believe, be permitted to reserve 
“certain things” from submission to a Tribunal, provided those 
things are such as might in their misuse inflict injury upon a 
neighbour. It is far less the nature of the “ thing’’ than the 
possible effect of its abuse on neighbouring interests which deter- 
mines its fitness as a subject for judicial interference in the case 
both of men and nations. 

(4) The risk of losing national individuality may readily he 
exaggerated. The preservation of national interests is not incom- 
patible with the submission to a wider organization of those 
interests which are international. The national life of Scotland 
has been, if anything, more vigorous since its absorption in a 
greater unit, though many of us here believe that the “ wider 
organization” has by no means restricted itself to those subjects 
which are of common interest to all its constituent nations.—1 am, 
Sir, &., Dovaias Tatiocn, 

Glasgow. 





PEACE ‘TERMS. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectraTor.’’) 
Srr,—Whatever the terms may lead to, it is to be hoped that the 
people inhabiting Syria as well as those in Palestine may for ever 
be liberated from Turkish misrule. Men of my age can remember 
the unfortunate disturbances which took place in the Lebanon 
district between the Druses and Maronites in the year 1860, result- 
ing in the loss of many lives when a French military force and 
a British squadron were despatched to Beyrout to assist in re 
storing order. After the French troops were withdrawn | was 
frequently stationed on that coast, and have no hesitation in 
stating that these massacres would never nave occurred had the 
people been properly governed. In my many rides from Beyrout 
through the country to Damascus and other places in the Lebanon 
district it appeared to me that the people in the numerous 
picturesque valleys seemed quite ready to live peaceably together 
until their cruel rulers stirred up one sect against another to 
suit their own purposes. 

As regards Constantinople, now that Russia has collapsed, |! 
fail to see what other single Power could rule it satisfactorily, 
and would suggest that Turkey should remain there under strict 
conditions, especially as regards the free navigation of the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus to the vessels of all nations. With 
reference to Turkey's misrule, she would be at Constantinople too 
much under the world’s observation to permit atrocities as per: 
petrated in the Lebanon in 1860 or later as those done to the 
Armenians. 

As regards your article “German Evasions” in your issue of 
Octeber 26th, I fully agree that all Germany’s ‘ U ’-boats should 
be handed over to the Allies, when they should be towed cut to 
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cea and sunk in deep water, the convoying squadron firing minute- 
nuns, and holding a short service in memory of the many thousand 
lives murdered by them, and it would be well to hold memorial 
rvices on the same day in some of the churches on land. 

Full compensation must also be made to the injured nations 
‘or the damage done to them, especially to France and Belgium, 
ond let no one think that Germany is unable to pay for the wilful 
‘estruction committed by her during the war. Her railways 
alone, nearly all owned by the State, are said to represent a sum 
of six hundred millions sterling, on which they could raise a 
loan, in addition to which there are many rich firms such as 
Krupp’s, and private owners of capital, such as the Kaiser, 
Prince of Pless, and others, who could stand much bleeding.—I am, 
Sir, &., N. Bowpes-Smiru. 





LORD NORTHCLIFFE’S ARTICLE. 
(To THE Epitor or tHE “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sizn,—There is one proposal which seems to me very mistaken in 
Lord Northeliffe’s article “ From War to Peace,” published on 
Monday all over the world, but which surely cannot meet with 
general approval outside Germany and her allied countries. It is 
made in Stage II., No. 12, where he proposes that the punishment 
should be inflicted on enemy persons who are proved to be guilty 
‘of offences against the laws of war or of humanity,” first by a 
Tribunal acting as a Court of First Instance, and afterwards 
“for ultimate trial, judgment, and sentence” by their own 
countrymen. What justice could we possibly expect if this were 
the procedure? Is there the slightest sign that Germany is 
repentant or sensible that she has committed any crimes at all? 
War is war, Germans say, and this covers a multitude of sins, all 
the sins, indeed, that have been committed during more than four 
years. We and our Allies are the best judges, not the criminals 
themselves, and are quite competent to pass sentence upon the 
accused when we find them guilty.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxenford Hall, Oxford. R. N. Caapwick. 





THE GUILT OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE. 

(To tHE Epitor or THe “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Six,—The manifesto of the Professors of Berlin University is an 
additional proof that the whole German nation has been asso- 
ciated throughout the war with the aims and ambitions of its 
rulers and with the methods by which those aims have been 
pursued. No protest has been raised by the educated or scientific 
classes against the inhuman barbarities displayed in the conduct 
of the war; indeed, the Government have now the effrontery to 
deny them, and to appoint a Commission of their own to report 
upon such accusations. 

The Royal Society has taken notice of this attitude of tho 
“German Government and their fellow~countrymen,” and the 
question of how far the Scientific Societies in the Allied countries 
should proceed in eliminating the German element from among 
them is still under consideration. In private life, convicted 
murderers, burglars, swindlers, or cardsharpers are not admitted 
to social intercourse with men who possess a grain of self-respect, 
nor would their victims be expected to invite them to meet their 
families or friends. Such men would not be elected to any learned 
Society, or to any Association formed to promote law, order, and 
goulwill; say, for instance, the Primrose League. 

Why should there be any difference between the written or 
unwritten rules which apply to individuals and those which apply 
to nations? Many German aliens now naturalized as Bnitish 
subjects would have hastened to reassume their former allegiance 
if the enemy had succeeded in invading our country, and with it 
they would have reassumed, if they have ever really abandoned it, 
that national frame of mind which accompanies such allegiance. 
Would the German nation as a whole act differently? Now, only 
on the verga of defeat, it tries to persuade us of its innocence and 
trustworthiness; but if a chance of national aggrandizement at 
the expense of others should ever again present itself, it would 
at once seize and turn it to account. 

I listened very carefully to Lord Grey’s speech on the subject 
of a League of Nations, and was relieved to notice that he did not 
Suggest any present possibility that Germany should be admitted 
to such a League. Lven if Germany should become a free nation 
she could for the present be regarded only as “on approval.” 
She could not be free either by warlike, peaceful, or scientific 
penetration to associate with those she has attacked and robbed, 
and whose sons she has murdered in cold blood on sea and land, 
with such accompaniments of inhuman barbarity and defiance 
of all sacred feeling as no present or approximately succeeding 
generation can either forgive or forget. 

1 would suggest that in no League, Association, or Society, eithei 
of nations or of individuals, should any person of British 
Nationality be exposed to the indignity of meeting a German, 
untll the German nation shall have convinced the world by con- 
sistent conduct, not by words only, that it can be trusted to act 

onformity with the unaggressive principles of a moral and 
hot a merely material civilization.—I am, Sir, &e., 


6 Montage Place, W. 1. WALSINGHAM. 





THE RETREAT FROM MONS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—With reference to the two letters on “The Retreat from 
Mons” in the Spectator of October 26th, surely the explanation of 
the vision of the Angels of Mons is to be found in hallucination 
engendered by intense physical fatigue and aggravated by mental 
strain. Less than a fortnight after the retreat, when on the 
Aisne, I myself—after thirty-six hours without sleep—saw the men 
of my company walking about with turbans on their heads and 
wearing jewelled ear-rings in their ears. I had sufficient sub- 
conscious common-sense to realize that I was, though actually and 
actively commanding my men, in reality dreaming. It certainly 
never occurred to me to impute a supernatural origin to what was 
clearly a mere subjective hallucination.—I am, Sir, &c., 
IF. E. Wurrron, Lieut.-Colonel. 
The Lodge, Parkstone, Dorset. 





THE SERVICE STATUS OF WOMEN DOCTORS. 

{To rue Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—At the outbreak of the war large numbers of the medical 
men of the country were taken away from their ordinary practice 
to meet the needs of the Navy and Army; and women, qualified 
as surgeons and doctors, came forward in surprising numbers to 
fill up the gaps thus created. So far as regards their work among 
the civilian population they have the same status and emolument 
as the men who remain. In addition to this, however, the War 
Office has appointed women doctors and surgeons to take charge 
of military hospitals in the United Kingdom, Malta, Macedonia, 
and Egypt. One would expect that here also the women would 
have been granted the same status and the same pecuniary posi- 
tion as are accorded to men. But this is not so, although they 
do the same work as men and have shown high professional skill 
as surgeons and physicians and ability to administer hospitals, 
even when so large as that in Endell Street with nearly six 
hundred beds, and to maintain discipline among the large 
numbers of soldiers who are continually passing in rapid succes- 
sion through the wards. Women doctors and surgeons thus 
employed are graded and paid as officers; but in at least two 
respects they labour under serious disadvantages as compared 
with men in the same Service. 

The more important point regards their status, for the War 
Office does not grant the women any rank or allow them to wear 
the badges of rank which the soldier patients are accustomed to 
regard as the mark of authority. Although women have by their 
own exertions succeeded in maintaining discipline notwithstanding 
this action of the War Office, yet their success affords no justifi- 
cation for making a marked distinction between persons engaged 
in the same Service. Commissions and the recognized signs of 
authority are conferred on men doctors in the K.A.M.C. because 
in the past it was found that without such external marks their 
position was too difficult. On what grounds is so valuable an 
aid to efficiency denied to women who have the same responsibili- 
ties ? 

The other point is that the Income Tax Commissioners refuse 
to these women doctors the advantage of the Service rate of 
Income Tax allowed to men doing military work, although the 
women are doing precisely the same work and are similarly paid 
out of money provided by Parliament. It would seem that in the 
opinion of the Commissioners the work is of a military characte: 
when done by a man, but not when done by a woman. I hope 
the result of publicity will be to put an end to an obvious 
injustice.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp H. Busx. 

BOCHE. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe * Spectator.’’] 
Sm,—The war is now over four years old, and yet there seems; 
still to be some considerable misunderstanding with regard to 
a term which is in constant use, both in conversation and print. 
I refer to that excellent word “ Boche.” How long will it take 
us to learn not to spell it “Bosch” or ‘‘ Bosche” ? It must by 
now be known to every one that it is a French nickname for the 
Hun. Being French, therefore, it could only be written “ Boche,” 
because in French the combination “ sch ” does not exist, or at 
least only in a few so-called “learned” words. In German, on 
the other hand, “sch ” is the equivalent of the English 
that by spelling it “ Bosch” we give the word a German 


sh,” so 


appearance, Which is manifestly absurd. 

As regards the origin of the word, enough theories have been 
put forward to fill a volume, and literary authorities, such as 
the late M. Emile Faguet, have written at some length upon it. 
Suffice it to say that during the war of 1870-71 the Parisians, in 
the amusingly characteristic way they have of inventing nove 
terminations for words, nicknamed the Germans les Alleboches, 
instead of les Allemands. This was shortened into les Boches, 
and thus the termination, the actual origin of which has aroused 
so much controversy, replaced the whole word. The delightfu 
appropriateness of the nicknume, carrying\with it, as it does, a 
mild yet stinging touch of opprobrium, aatariily brought the tern 
into vogue again in 1914, and, somewhat to the Hun’s disgust, it 
caught on universally. The Hun hates being called a Boche. Thi 
word seems somehow to mark him as a thing apart, a creature 
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possessing a mentality peculiar to its own species, and this is 
only too true. One explanation of our frequent misspelling of the 
word may be that it is confused with Bosch magnetos, or with the 
place Stellenbosch, of Boer War fame. This, let me hasten to 
ttute, is entirely erroneous, as here the word is simply the 
equivalent of the English “bush,” and can hav2 no possible 
connexion with “ Boche.” There is nothing vulgar about our 
French Allies’ nickname for the enemy. It is both fitting and 
fair, and possesses none of the coarseness which national feeling 
sometimes gives to terms when applied to enemies. So by all 
means let us continue to use the term. But let it remain French, 
and not be spelt “ Bosch.”—I am, Sir, &c., R, J. 





“THE POLICY OF THE PIG.” 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectatox.’’] 
Sir,—I am privileged by having a copy of your unbeatable paper 
passed on to me weekly. I am writing to thank you for the two 
paragraphs in your issue of the 26th ult. relating to the “ Govern- 
ment Policy of the Pig.” The position there put forward is correct 
in every detail and written by “one who knows.” The cottage pig- 
keepers most earnestly pray that those responsible for our diffi- 
culties will read and try to remedy. We are carrying out 
instructions and filling up yellow forms galore. First we write 
for a permit to register with a miller or retailer, then we have to 
get a priority certificate which enables us to apply to a miller for 
two quarters (fifty-six pounds) of offal to feed and fatten a pig for 
«ne month. Mind you, this does not ensure your getting it; 
indeed, it is a hundred to one you don’t. It is to the pig-keeper 
most exasperating to read the abject twaddle that appears in 
papers in the form of letters or articles re the feeding of pigs on 
louse refuse and garden waste. There are many cottagers whose 
gardens are not much larger than the pigsty. As you say, the 
Director of Pig Production was responsible for many a cottager 
hecoming a pig-owner, and now they are faced with the additional 
anxiety of how to feed another mouth that “ skrikes ” louder than 
the baby when it wants the bottle. We are told quite calmly that 
we are to get the pig ready to kill by Christmas. Well, all who 
have “stores” desire to kill in or about January, when cold 
weather is required for salting and curing; but as you say, it is 
the finishing touch that wants putting on a month before, and 
that can only be done by barley meal or some genuine fattener. 
Offals (horrid word, but good enough for the stuff we are getting) 
won't do it. Now a farmer friend tells me that if the Government 
would permit him he could make, from the grain damaged by 
incessant rain when in the “ mow ” and almost unfit for human 
consumption, a good pig feod that he could sell at twopence and 
supply the immediate neighbourhood. A cottager here, induced by 
he high prices then ruling for ‘‘ youngsters,”’ decided to breed from 
two eows, and when his twenty-three ‘‘ weaners”’ were ready for 
eale the market had dropped to 2s. 6d. each owing to the food scare. 
I apologize for encroaching so much on your valnable space, but 
if you could use your undoubted influence in getting the “ powers 
that be’’ to release some really fat-producing food during the 
month of December we pig men might yet make a fair show of 
“the gintleman that pays the rint,’’ as Paddy calls him, by 
January.—I am, Sir, &c., Ws. FE. Manpocr. 
The Cottege, Grinshill, Salop. 





RECENT GIFTS TO THE 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE 
S:r,—We are aware that the pressure on your columns is at 
present very great, but we hope you will allow us space to 
announce some recent gifts which have been made to the nation 
through the National Trust. 


NATIONAL 
“ Specrator.’’} 


TRUST. 


The first of these is about ninety acres of Shirehampton Park 
everlooking the river Avon, near Bristol, the generous gift of Mr. 
Napier Miles, of King’s Weston. All visitors to Clifton and 
Bristol will know by experience, and all readers of Jane Austen’s 
novels will be able to imagine, the beauty of this Park. It con- 
sists of a number of glades abounding in noble trees, and the 
higher parts of it command beautiful views over and across the 
Avon, towards the Leigh Weods, already the property of the 
National Trust. Part of the ground is used as a golf club, and it 
is a condition of the gift that the club shall be undisturbed, the 
rent which it pays falling in future, by Mr. Miles’s generosity, 
to the Trust, easily covering any expenses likely to be incurred 
in the upkeep of the Park. It is hoped that this property will 
be transferred to the Trust immediately, and we are sure that 
your readers will share in the gratitude felt by the Committee to 
Mr. Miles for his gift of this beautiful ground, the value of which 
is increased hy its nearness to one of our greatest cities. 

The second has already been briefly announced in your columns. 
It is the acquisition of the beautiful Cornish headland near the 
town of Fowey, known as the Dodman, till lateiy the property of 
Lord Mount Edgcumbe. This was purchased at the recent sale by 
a friend who desires to be anonymous and presented to the 
Naticenal Trust. The property amounts to ene hundred and forty- 
five acres, and includes a farm, the rent of which will more than 
eover why expense which may be involved. The fame of the beauty 
of the Cornish coast makes it unnecessary to say how much the 











National Trust, and the nation on whose behalf it acts, are 
indebted to the generous public spirit of the anonymous donor, 
Your readers will remember that early last year we were able 

to announce that Sir Thomas Acland proposed to hand over to 
the care of the National Trust a large portion, some seyey 
thousand acres, of hill and moorland in the finest part of Exmoor, 
This intention has now been carried out, and a lease for five 
hundred years granted to the Trust. The Trust does not in this 
case derive any income from the property, but it obtains the 
permanent power of protecting from injury, by building or other. 
wise, a very large tract of beautiful country, and it gratefully 
welcomes the foresight and publie spirit of Sir Thomas Acland 
and his family, and trusts that the precedent which he has set 
may prove capable of far-reaching developments in the future, 
We are, Sir, &e., 

Piymoutn, Chairman of Executive Committee. 

Joun Batwey, Vice-Chairman of Executive Committee, 

H. D. Rawnstey, Ilon. Secretary. 

The National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or 
Natural Beauty, 25 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 





BURKE ON THE BEAUTIES OF THE WELSH VALEs. 
(To tne Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—Through the suggestion of one of your correspondents who 
remembered reading the quotation in Black’s Picturesque Guid 
to North Wales, I have found the passage in which Burke com- 
pares the beauties of the Welsh vales. I enclose a copy of the 
paragraph, hoping that you may find space for it in your columns, 
-—I am, Sir, &c., Jessie Spurnret. 

38 King Street, Carmarthen-on-the-Towy. 


“ Burke, in his Beauties, Harmonies and Sublimities of Nature, 
thus compares the vales of England to those of Wales, and dis. 
criminates the peculiar features of the most celebrated among the 
latter: ‘In England, few are the vales remarkable for picturesque 
effect. They are rich in wood, in meadow, in animals and in build. 
ings; but they are destitute, for the most part, in rocks, ruins 
and mountains. None of them, therefore, can compare with tho 
vales of Clwyd, Llangellen or Festiniog; and they possess little 
which will enable them to stand in competition with those of the 
Usk, Towy and Glamorgan. Of these the Clwyd is the most rich; 
Llangollen the most picturesque; Festiniog the most abounding in 
beautiful and sublime combination; the Glamorgan the most 
rural; the Usk the most graceful; and the Towy by far the most 
adapted for a tranquil and elegant retirement.’ ” 





THE LATE MR. JUSTICE NEVILLE. 
(To tHe Eprror or tre “ Spectator.’ ] 
Sir,—Sir Ralph Neville used his great ability for the good of 
humanity, and put into concrete form the aspirations of the 
Garden City movement, so that it has become the recognized 
method of dealing with the housing problem. When we think ef 
the wonderful influence that the Garden City movement has 
had, and is destined to have in the future, we cordially endorse 
Sir Alfred Hopkinson’s suggestion of a memorial for him in Letch- 
worth. Sir Ralph Neville was a trustee of the Letchworth Civic 
Trust, and took a great interest in its formation. This Trust was 
formed to benefit the town of Letchworth, and the trustees include 
Mr. Ebenezer Howard, Mr. Aneurin Williams, M.P., represente- 
tives of the County Council and the Parish Council. My suggestion 
is that a fund should be started under this Trust, to be used for 
the benefit of the town, in such a way as the trustees shall from 
time to time determine. Letchworth is an entirely new town with 
no vested funds in it, and there are many public duties the 
performance of which would receive a stimulus from the he!p 
that such a fund would give.—I am, Sir, &c., 

NorMAN MAcFADYEN, 


Letchworth. Chairman Letchworth Civie Trust. 





THE TEACHING OFFICE OF THE CHURCH. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The plea of the Dean of Durham for a closer connexion 
between the Theological Colleges of the Church of England and 
the Universities will be generally endorsed. But he seems to have 
overlooked the considerable steps which have already been taken 
to secure this in the new Universities. St. Aidan’s, Birkenhead, 
has taken advantage of the proximity of Liverpool University to 
become linked with it, Mirfield has a hostel in Leeds University, 
Lichfield Theological College includes in its course the possibility 
of attending lectures at Birmingham University, and Salisbury 
Theological College has procured the sanction of Bristol University 
to a scheme by which the University and the College will work 
together in training students for the ministry. A hostel had 
already been started in Bristol for this purpose when the war 
broke out and temporarily suspended operations. In this matter 
(as in many others) the Report has emphasized the need of forward 
moves for which many Principals have long been contending. All 
that is now needed is that the Church will abandon the starvation 
policy which it has hitherto persistently followed in the training 
of its ministry. There is abundant justification for many o! the 
criticisms passed on the present system. ’ 
to work it may reply with justice: 
the fault is in thine own people.” 


But those who have had 
“Thy servants are beaten, ut 
We trust that the Church is 
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now preparing to pay enough to secure a training for which no 
apology will be needed.—I am, Sir, &c., C. T. Drnont. 
Theological College, Salisbury. 





TENNYSON AND WORDSWORTH. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
sir,—In reference to Sir Edward Cook’s question whether there 
is “ any other case than that of Tennyson in thé history of English 
literature, where it may be a question of reasonable discussion 
whether a poet’s best piece was written at the age of twenty-six, 
or thirty-eight, or seventy-six,” I think Wordsworth offers an 
jnteresting parallel. Professor Harper in his Life of Wordsworth 
regards “ Lucy Gray” as the loveliest of all Wordsworth’s poems. 
This was written at Goslar when Wordsworth was twenty-eight. 
Professor Raleigh appears in his study of Wordsworth to give 
the palm to “ The White Doe of Rylstone,”” which was completed 
and published in 1815 when Wordsworth was forty-five. Above 
these two I at least (and I think reasonably) should prefer (at 
least I always do and shall) those stanzas dated 1835 in which 
Wordsworth laments the death of Scott, Coleridge, Lamb, and 
others of his contemporaries :— 
“The mighty Minstrel breathes no longer, 
’Mid mouldering ruins low he lies; 
And death upon the braes of Yarrow 
Has closed the Shepherd-poet’s eyes: 
Nor has the rolling year twice measured, 
From sign to sign, its steadfast course, 
Since every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source. 
Tho rapt One of the godlike forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in earth; 
And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 
Has vanished from his lonely hearth.” 


This was written when Wordsworth was sixty-five.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gascoigne Mackie. 





“THE IRISH CONVENTION AND SINN FEIN.” 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Sprcraror.’’) 
Sir,—In your review of Wells and Marlowe's The Irish Convention 
and Sinn Fein, in your issue of October 19th, you seem to assent 
to the authors’ contention that the present position of affairs in 
Ireland is mainly due to the mistakes of the Government. This, 
I admit, is the view common to most Irish parties and politicians. 
Ireland is always like an angry woman who, whenever anything 
goes wrong, throws the blame on the man, crying out: “ It is all 
year fault. If you had behaved better, there would have been no 
trouble.” But surely this is a very superficial view. The course 
of Irish history during the war has been perfectly hhormal. It 
has been exactly parallel to the history of every other period, 
since the time of Elizabeth, when England was involved in some 
extreme danger. The same causes have been at work and have 
produced similar effects. When Spain threatened in Elizabeth's 
reign, when Charles and the Parliament were contending, when 
William and James struggled for the Crown, when Revolutionary 
France and Napoleon were enemies of England: at all these times 
Ireland took the side of England’s foes. In our time, Mr. Red- 
mond's loyalty to the cause of liberty, and, no doubt also, the 
prosperous condition of Ireland, delayed the course of events; but 
they could not prevent the inevitable gravitation by which the 
old forces determined the old result. Mr. Redmond’s subsequent 


career is the signal proof of the accuracy of this estimate. There 
never was any real enthusiasm for the Allies in Ireland. Recruit- 


ing among Roman Catheolic Irishmen was never a success. Mr. 
felmond’s influence brought in some, of course. But quite a 
large proportion of the limited number of recruits obtained in 
the South of Ireland were Protestants and Unionists—far more 
than has ever been recognized. Further, let me say that this 
throwing of blame on the English Government is unfair in 
another way. If mistakes are made, it is not the fault of England. 
English Lords-Lieutenant and Chief Secretaries are at the mercy 
of the Irish officials from whom they gain all their information. 
Let those who blame English Governments get a list of all the 
leading Irish officials in high or influential positions in recent 
years, and it will appear that these men were nearly all Irishmen, 
and mostly Nationalist in politics.—I am, Sir, &c., OBSERVER. 
{We have never blamed the Government exclusively. We blame 
both the Government and the Irish disloyalists.—Ep. Spectator. } 





A WINCHESTER WAR MEMORTAL. 
{To tne Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sirn,—We hold up our hands in pious horror when we read of 
the destruction of ancient towns in France; we are told, and 
told repeatedly, that the housing problem is acute, and must be 
solved directly our day of reconstruction comes. 

And yet, at such a moment as this, a scheme is actually being 
set on foot to destroy part of Kingsgate Street, one of the 
picturesque old streets in Winchester—particularly picturesque 
when seen from the south, a view which the proposed destruction 
would entirely spoil. This destruction is planned in order to 
build & memorial to Wykehamists who have fallen in the war. 
Could anything more topsy-turvy be conceived—more worthy of 
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Alice in Wonderland, or a Gilbert and Sullivan opera? But in 
all seriousness it is proposed that good dwelling-houses in this 
beautiful street should be pulled down in order to open out the 
ground to the west of College, and there to build a new School 
Hall; and (more destruction!) to pull down existing memorial 
buildings and build cloisters. Towards this scheme Wykehamists 
are to be asked for a large sum of money; and the thought that 
part of this money will be used to destroy houses in these days 
when houses are so urgently needed strikes the ordinary being 
as very extraordinary! 

As a daughter and sister of Wykehamists, and as a one-time 
citizen of Winchester, I venture to raise my voice in protest. 
Granted the necessity of a School Hall and a local memorial, 
there are surely other sites which could be used without destroying 
Kingsgate Street. And surely could not some at least of the sum 
raised be more profitably spent than in merely building a local 
memorial ? By all means let us have something local, but let it 
be the smaller part of the scheme. Let us get beyond the local 
and parochial, and achieve something for a larger humanity! 

Two suggestions have been made, each worthy of consideration— 
one to found a school upon Wykehamist lines in one of the 
Colonies, the other to rebuild part of one of the ruined towns in 
France. Could any local building, however fine, be so splendid 
a memorial of the men who have died for England as either a 
school in a Colony, a school stamped always with Wykehamist 
traditions, or a town in France where the name of Wincliester 
would be held in everlasting remembrance ? “ Their works «lo 
follow them.”” A nobly endowed school, or a nobly planned town 
—could those who have given their lives for freedom and right he 
commemorated for ever in a greater or more beautiful way ?—I 
am, Sir, &c., L. G. Moserty. 

Cocks Hut, Reigate. 





LONGEVITY. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE ‘“ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, under the heading of “An Old Irish 
Prayer Book,” asks if many of your readers can vie with tho 
longevity of his family. My grandfather, John Broadwood, was 
born in 1732, and as I am still under seventy and come of a long- 
lived family, we bid fair in my family to count only three genera- 
tions to two hundred years, instead of the usual calculation of six. 
—I am, Sir, &., Artuur Broapwoop, Brigadier-General. 
54 Eaton Place, S.W. 1. 





“HOWLERS.” 
[To tHe Epiton or tHE ‘“ Spectator."'] 
Sir,—The following “ howler ”’ ranks among the most 
Every one remembers the usual sequel to Caesar’s victories 
with regard to prisoners: “Some he others he sold 
by auction ’’—the Latin idiom for the latter fate being sub corona 
vendit. This was translated by an ingenious youth “and the 
rest he sold for less than five shillings.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Beprorpi. 


amusing. 


slew, 





BAD LANGUAGE. 
[To tRe Epitor or THE “ Spec7aTor.”’] 
Sir,—For the interchange of ‘‘ thou” and “ you ”’ see Henry VIIT._, 
Ill. ii. :— 
* By my soul, 
Your long coat, priest, protects you; thou should’st feel 
My sword i’ the life-blood of thee else.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., — k & 





AUTHOR WANTED. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Can any of your readers give me the author of these lines on 
a tombstone in Sevenoaks Cemetery: ‘“‘ Ile needs no other Rosary 
whose thread of life is strung with beads of Thought and Love ” ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., G. H. &. 





NOTICE.—When “‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ** Letiers to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 














POETRY. 
ee 
“THEY HAVE COME INTO THEIR 
Time was we feared the Dead, alas! 
In the incredible days long gone, 
The patient dead beneath the grass, 
Lying alone, dreaming alone. 


KINGDOM.” 


But now the Dead have come alive, 
Gayer and brighter than the Quick. 
Laughing and radiant they arrive, 
To lift the mortal world grown sick. 
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Time was we feared some churchyard thing 
That passed when life was low and chill, 

These are not ghosts, fleet as a wing, 

With wonderful young eyes laughing still. 


And now our shadows are made bright 
For the beloved faces gay, 

These stars upon our blackest night, 
With whom ’tis always Day—and May. 


Oh, we are in the night and cold, 
And they are warm in the great sun, 
Who slipped so soon our mortal hold, 
So light, so quick the young feet run. 
Now to the Kingdom of the Young 
We reach out of the rain and dark, 
Hearing far off the children’s song, 
Blithe as the lark, fresh as the lark. 
Karuarixs Tynan. 








BOOKS. 


— 


RHYME AND REVOLUTION IN GERMANY.* 

No period of modern history is more depressing than the history of 
Germany during the forty years after Napoleon’s defeat at Leipzig, 
Germany had been liberated from French rule by a popular uprising 
originated in despite of the King of Prussia and his cowardly 
Ministers, but she was plunged forthwith into bondage under her 
own domestic tyrants. It says much for Mr. Legge’s literary skill 
and taste that he should have been able to write a most interesting 
and valuable book on this age of disillusionment, when all the hopes 
of progress entertained by such men as Stein were stifled by the 
Kings and petty Princes, under the guidance of Metternich. Instead 
of attempting a formal narrative, Mr. Legge has translated numerous 
illustrative extracts in verse and prose from the literature of the 
time, and has strung them together with explanations and judicious 
comments. ‘Thus his book reflects very vividly the state of German 
opinion between 1813 and 1848, It was then, he maintains, that 
“the real foundation of modern Germany was laid ”’ :— 

“Tt is a profound mistake to conceive of the German of to-day 

as representing a peaceful, guileless stock perverted by the evil 
influence of Bismarck. The German type of to-day, sprung from 
a stock not as peaceful and guileless as is supposed, was developed 
in most of its present characteristics between the War of Liberation, 
1813, and the Revolution of 1848.” 
There is abundant evidence in the book for this view, however it 
may conflict with the theories of the sentimental folk who assume 
that, once rid of the Emperor, the German people would show 
themselves to be civilized beings and earnest democrats like the 
Allied peoples. We may allow that many good Germans before and 
after 1848 were perplexed by the seeming antagonism between the 
ideals of German unity on the one hand and liberty on the other, 
since they could not desery any means of uniting Germany and 
ridding her of the Hapsburg yoke without the aid of despotic 
Prussia. The Frankfort Assembly, in which the two ideals became 
the watchwords of opposing parties, came to grief on this apparent 
dilemma. But to Western peoples, who have solved equally 
serious Constitutional difficulties by their own efforts, it must seem 
as if there was a fatal flaw in the national character which prevented 
the Germans from establishing popular government. Some of the 
authors whom Mr. Legge quotes dilate with zest on the rough and 
antamable nature of the German; but the truth seems to be that 
no other race is so docile and sheepish. Hate is eulogized as a 
virtue by the celebrated revolutionary poet Herwegh, in a poem of 
1841 aimed at tyrants, and a far greater man, the poet Arndt, in 
1813 wrote an essay to show that hate was “ the true Christianity 
and the true humanity.” But all this talk about hatred of tyranny 
did not weaken in the least the submissiveness of the German people 
to their masters. Lissauer’s ridiculous ‘‘ Hymn of Hate,” enjoining 
his countrymen to hate England, which has caused the British 
soldier go much amusement, is a mere echo of this old poetic 
eonvention, which no people with a spark of humour could have 
tolerated. 

At the close of the Napoleonic Wars the German Universities 
were the homes of intellectual freedom, and the student class took 
the lead in the few popular demonstrations that occurred from time 
totime. The whole weight of official tyranny was therefore brought 
to bear on the Universities, which have been, as we know, not only 

purged of democracy, but converted into a formidable instrument 
ef despotism. Mr. Legge’s account of the petty persecution that 
was set on foot against mildly liberal professors as well as against 
authors and journalists is well worth reading. It explains a good 
deal that is repulsive in the modern German character, and especi- 
ally ite equivocations and evasions. Mr. Legge quotes, of course, 
from Hegel, who was, he thinks, deliberately obscure, and therefore 





* Rhyme and Revolution in Germany: @ Study in German History, Life, Literat 
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essentially dishonest, in his philosophizing, which won him great 
favour at Court, and yet might be interpreted by the credulous ag 
not wholly undemocratic. Hegel’s theory of the supremacy of the 
State, his belief in the unqualified superiority of the German people, 
whose “destiny is to be the bearers of the Christian principle,” anq 
his praise of Prussian bureaucracy as compared with self-govern. 
ment by mere citizens guilty of “ ignorance and the presumptuous 
conceit of ‘ knowing better,’”’ gained for him the approval of the 
King and the governing class, and inspired other sophists to tread 
the same easy path to worldly comfort. Hegel, however, had to 
‘Tace the attacks of colleagues like Schopenhauer. To-day the 
German Government has so firm a hold over the whole teaching 
profession that no occupant of a Chair can criticize the Administra. 
tion with impunity. It is well to remember that even the patriotig 
poets in whom modern Germany takes pride fell under the ban, 
Arndt himself, the author of ‘‘ What is the German’s Fatherland }” 
was suspended from his professorship at Bonn for twenty years by 
the Prussian Government. Hoffmann von Fallersleben, who wrote 
‘* Deutschland, Deutschland tiber Alles,”” was dismissed from hig 
professorship for publishing satirical verse. The irony of things 
German has converted these poets posthumously into useful accom. 
plices of the Prussian dynasty which did its best to silence them while 
they lived. But we are impressed above all with the fact that, 
although the intellectual class up to 1848 was opposed to the 
despotie system which it now supports, and although it fulminated 
with pen and voice against tyrants, it obtained very little support 
from the masses. There was plenty of rhyme but very little revo. 
lution in the Germany with which Mr. Legge deals. 

He devotes much of his space to contemporary accounts, from 
both sides, of the Berlin insurrection of 1848, As compared 
with the revolution of that year in Paris, it was a trivial and ill. 
managed affair, in which the King, Frederick William LV., displayed 
by turns craven cowardice and the grossest duplicity, while the 
insurgents, some of whom fought well at the outset, displayed a 
childish readiness to believe in Royal words and a hopeless inability 
to organize a new Government. It may be noted that the Prussian 
troops, who have treated our prisoners so abominably, showeil 
precisely the same spiteful cruelty towards the Berlin civilians 
whom they captured in the street fighting. The details given bya 
certain Pietsch, an artist who was afterwards on the Crown Prince's 
Staff in the War of 1870, would be scarcely credible if we had not so 
much recent evidence concerning the brutality of the Prussian 
savage. The King and the officials asserted falsely that the insur- 
rection had been promoted by French and Polish immigrants, 
whereas it was really led by German professional men, students, and 
tradesmen, though some Poles took part in the fighting. On the 
whole, the episode does not give much encouragement to those who 
look for a revolution in Germany. It is true that all German men 
of military age have now been trained in the use of arms, whereas in 
1848 only the minority were actually called up for service. But the 
middle class, which then still retained its liberal traditions, has 
been perverted by seventy years of efficient bureaucracy, and, as 
we see in the leaders of the Social Democratic Party, is all for 
compromise with the powers that be. It is impossible to conceive 
of a time-server like Herr Scheidemann or Herr Legien as a revo- 
lutionary leader, and their opponents in the Minority Socialist 
Party do not seem to have much of a following in the constitnencies. 
Revolutionary sentiment in Germany before 1850 evaporated for 
the most part in rhetoric, and it does not look as if the race had 
shaken off its political timidity since that time 





MR. W. H. HUDSON’S EARLY YEARS.* 
Tue debt which the reading world already owes Mr. Hudson as an 
interpreter of Nature—descending at once from Gilbert White and 
Waterton—a teller of charming stories, and a master of simple and 
beautiful prose is enlarged and crowned by this fascinating record 
of his early days on the South American pampas. It reminds us 
of what some people think Tolstoy’s most enchanting book, his 
Souvenirs d’Enfance, though that is, we believe, in part at least, an 
autobiographical romance. A closer parallel is to be found in 
another Russian work, Serge Aksakofi’s History of My Childhood, 
which Mr. Hudson singles out as one of the few books in which 
the picture is not falsified by the common faults that in going back 
we must take our present selves with us, and that by unconscious 
artistry, by the desire to make our personality as interesting to tlie 
reader as it appears to ourselves, we erase unseemly lines and blois, 
retouch and colour and shade. What Mr. Hudson says of Aksakoff 
applies with hardly any modification to himself: ‘‘ the temper and 
tastes and passions of his early boyhood—his intense love of his 
mother, of nature, of all wildness and of sport—endured unchanged 
in him to the end and kept him a boy in heart, able after long years 
to revive the past mentally, and picture it in its true, fresh, original 
colours.”” Mr. Hudson, however, until recently had no intention 
of writing an autobiography. He thought he had told all that was 
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worth telling of his early life in his books. But a strange psycho- 
jogical experience induced him to change his mind. During a 
serious illness some three years ago he fell into a state in which he 
nad a wonderfully clear and continuous vision of the long-forgotten 
past ; the vision did not vanish as he feared it would, and on the 
second day he set to work to rescue it from oblivion, and went on 
at intervals during the whole six weeks of his confinement :— 

“ Jt was to me a marvellous experience ; to be here, propped up 
with pillows in a dimly-lighted room, the night-nurse idly dozing 
py the fire ; the sound of the everlasting wind in my ears, howling 
outside and dashing the rain like hailstones against the window 

to be awake to all this, feverish and ill and sore, conscious 


anes ; c 
re my ‘danger too, and at the same time to be thousands of miles 


away, out in the sun and wind, rejoicing in othersights and sounds, 
happy again with thet ancient long-lost and nuw recovered 
happiness a 

His earliest home was an old house on rising ground on the edge 
of a great grassy plain some six miles from the river Plata. Those 
were the days of Rosas, the famous ‘‘ Nero of South America.” 
Mr. Hudson never saw him, but in a visit to Buenos Ayres 
he saw the Court jester, whom, with that strange “ sardonic and 
somewhat primitive sense of humour which appeals powerfully 
to the gauchos among whom he had lived from boyhood,” Rosas 
made a General. Rosas was the greatest, the bloodiest, the most 
interesting, and the most inscrutable of all the South American 
adventurers who rose to absolute power during the long stormy period 
that followed on the war of independence, but Mr. Hudson disclaims 
the temper of mind needed to pass judgment on so strangely mixed 
a character. The figures that enchained his interest in his child- 
hood were not politicians, but local celebrities—fighters and singers, 
beggars on horseback, Spanish patriarchs, visitors and strangers, 
whoall found a welcome under his father’s hospitable roof. Of these 
early visitors the greatest favourite was the English sportsman, 
Captain Scott, “an immense man, with a great round face of purplish- 
red colour, like the sun setting in glory, and surrounded with a 
fringe of silvery white hair and whiskers, standing out like the petals 
round the dise of a sunflower one of those simple men that 
Jove andsympathize withchildren,”’ who took them out fishing with 
him, and fed them on sugar-plums ; the most disconcerting was the 
Hermit, a wandering lunatie who lived on charity, wore the most 
outlandish clothes, and spoke mainly in an unintelligible gibberish. 
Before the writer was six, his parents moved to a new house 
and his brothers 
of resident school- 


in flat country, and soon afterwards he 
were placed under the first of a 
masters or tutors, hired by the month, unsatisfactory but not 
unstimulating : an ex-actor, an unholy Irish priest without a cure, 
mathematician—all of them unstable, and two 


Of the neighbours the most 


series 


and a brilliant 
out of the three slaves to drink. 
lovable was an Englishman, a genial enthusiast and epicure, married 
to a native, who suddenly passed from oversanguine gaiety to 
profound melancholy ; the most striking was another enthusiast, 
anative estanciero, who kept a thousand brood mares, indulged a 
fantastic passion for breeding picbalds, and was remarkable for 
his grotesque appearance and the terrific explosions of laughter 
which contorted a face of toadlike gravity. Another and the most 
dignified of these patriarchal figures was a large landowner, esteemed 
and beloved above most men in his position, sweet and gentle in 
disposition, the friend of all in distress or suffering, deeply religious 
—and the husband of six wives. Tragic as well as romantic and 
eccentric figures crowd these domestic annals of the ** Purple Lana ” ; 
unhappy wives and maidens deserted by their lovers; but Mr, 
Hudson’s home life was unclouded by these troubles.” His father’s 
worst fault was a generous credulity which led to his undoing. For 
the rest, he wasa man of singular kindliness, boundless hospitality, 
and perfect intrepidity. His rage was the wrath of righteous 
indignation; he never swore, and the only time he was ever 
seen to kill a bird was when an owl had raided his dovecote. In 
the troubled times that preceded Rosas’ downfall, he met the 
lawless bands who came to demand horses with a “ perfectly cool 
stuiling demeanour ”’ that secured his house and home immunity 
from outrage. And the portrait of Mr. Hudson’s mother is an 
exquisite tribute to her unfailing love and sympathy. A Protestant, 
the child of New England parents and ancestors, reared in an in- 
tensely religious atmosphere, and a saint in her life, she yet moved 
and mingled with the rough and primitive people of the pampas 
with perfect freedom and tolerance. And there was a secret bond 
of union between her and her gifted son, since she best understood 
his feeling for Nature and sense of beauty and recognized that in this 
he was nearest to her. This spiritual kinship was so close that 
“everything beautiful in sight or sound that affected me came 
associated with her to my mind ’’—especially flowers. “ Her 
feeling for them was little short of adoration. Her religious mind 
appeared to regard them as little voiceless messengers from the 
Author of our beings and of Nature, or as divine symbols of a 


” 


place and a beauty beyond our power to imagine. 


Interspersed with the episodes in which the human element 
predominates are many delightful chapters on bird and wild-fowling 
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adventures, studies of plant and animal life and serpent lore. The 
first sight of flamingoes awakened in Mr. Hudson something like the 
feeling aroused in Linnaeus by his firstsight of gorse. And then there 
are brief but affectionate references to Mr. Hudson’s brothers, charm- 
ing biographies of dog friends, and throughout all the book the quest 
of @ troubled soul for peace amid @oubt and distress caused by 
what almost amounted to a death sentence, happily belied. It is 
not given to every one to discuss these intimate matters without 
lapsing into egotism, but Mr. Hudson never strikes a jarring note, 
and he is still able to say, in reckoning up hisloss and gain, that the 
delight experienced in his communings with Nature has not passed 
away. Even in his worst times, when compelled to exist in London, 
shut out from the sight of living growing grass and the sound 
of birds’ voices, sick, poor, and friendless, he could always fee! 
that “it was infinitely better to be than not to be.” 





REALISM.* 


Mr. McDowatt’s book is, as he explains in his Preface, an attempt 
to discover whether there is any fundamental identity between 
realism in art and realism in philosophy. The difficulty of finding 
@ satisfactory solution to this problem is very great; for, on the 
one hand, ‘“ modern philosophic realism is still in the making, 
and as a distinguished exponent has said to me, ‘No two of us 
agree’ ”’; and on the other hand, in literature the term “ realistic ” 
is ordinarily used inso loose a sense as to convey hardly any definite 
meaning whatever. When the ideas on both sides are still so 
chaotic it would be unreasonable for any one student to hope to 
effect a final settlement between them ; he does well if he manages 
to clear some of the debatable ground and to stimulate other 
thinkers to follow in his tracks; and in this Mr. McDowall has 
undoubtedly succeeded. If we understand his argument aright, 
the one point he finds in common between the philosophic realist 
and the artistic realist is that each “ feels himself in presence of a 
world which the mind has not made by its own thinking,” and that 
each is driven by some secret impulse to explore and expound this 
independent world :— 

* And for realistic art, too, truth has a significance which it 
does not have for art of other kinds. It is not that the deliberate 
statement of truth is the realist’s first inspiration. His origina! 
interest, if we have guessed it rightly, is a vivid appreciation of the 
shapes and forms of existence. It is a poetic joy in life. But as 
soon as the artist’s mind becomes ever so little sophisticated, and 
reflection on error begins, it generates that critical apprehension 
which Flaubert describes as driving him to scoop and dig into the 
fact. - Though modern realistic art has been affected deeply 
by science, the truth it aims at is not, as Zola thought it was, 
scientific truth. It is a truth of impression in which feeling and 
imagination play the essential part. For this reason truth fo 
the realistic artist can never consist in what many people believe 
to be its essence—a simple correspondence with facts. He is an 
observer, but he is not a reporter. He does not copy, but he 
creates a world which refers us back to our own world and shows 
it to us more truly. The world he makes must be congruous 
with ours, but it does not correspond with it bit by bit as a literal 
imitation. If it does, the vivid truth of impression is defeated, 
for art cannot hold us with a stale second-hand replica of what 
we can have in life at first-hand.” 

The truth of the artistic doctrine contained in these sentence 
seems to us to be manifest ; but it seems to us also to blur out the 
very distinction between Realism and Romance which is sought 
to be established, for it is a truth implied in the practice of the 
great Romantics. ‘The distinguishing mark of the Realist as 
ordinarily understood we take to be a kind of cold-blooded dis- 
passionateness. Everything interests him but nothing excites 
him : love, sin, murder, the death of a hero, and the growth of the 
cinematograph are all equally acceptable to him as material fo: 
calm dissection. He neither applauds nor condemns: his business 
is to commemorate. He does not seek particularly for vividness 
of impression, becausé as a matter of fact things do not impress 
him very vividly: he is exquisitely aware of their existence, anc 
that is all he wishes to convey to his reader. The Romantic, on 
the other hand, sees things with an iridescence. Life for him 
moves at a quicker pace, his blood oxygenates more rapidly, adven- 
ture is intensely impregnated in his world and importunes him 
perpetually for expression. If the Realist is an observer, so is 
the Romantic; but, as you cannot observe without a theory, 
they select different facts from the same gross bulk of existence. 
In the work of the ideal consummate artist, Romance and Realism 
would be reconciled ; all things would be presented to him with 
passionate intensity, but ‘* each in its own place and with its charac- 
teristics upon it.” But the lesser mind can see them only according 
to its nature, and statically or dynamically according as its possessor 
belongs to the tribe of Flaubert or Dumas. “ Dime novels aro 
right enough,” says Captain Nares. ‘‘ Nothing wrong with dime 
novels only that things happen thicker than they do in life, and the 
practical seamanship is off-colour.’’ To the Romantic, the practical 
seamanship is only incidental, to the Realist it is vital, but both 
a@ Study in Art and Thought, By Arthur McDowall, Loadou 
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are aiming at truth of ingypression and their mothods are conditioned 
by their temoeranont. Each sacrificss a portion of the truth to 
exalt tho remainder. It is by their informing subjective truth 
that the groat Romantics attained immortality. We may never 
have mt Falstat or Hamlet; probably no one ever met Falstaff 
or Hamlet ; but we know them. We recogniz> in them, although 
it is set in a higher key, the eternal portion of ourselves. If they 
were blotted from our minds, a vast body of ideas and sympathies 
would vanish with them ; the problem why men of their types live 
a3 they live and think as they think would have to bo solved anew : 
the most photographic realism could secure no greater triumph. - 

In his chapter on Flaubert’s impersonalism Mr. McDowall 
discusses this question of the emotional bias in the artist and his 
implication in the life he portrays :— 

“The highest thrill of vitality,’ he concludes, ‘“ comes only 
when all indifferonce is discarded. . . . So the poignancy rises 
until in a caso like Dostoevsky’s we make a contact with reality 
which baffles the conventional standard. So far as it illuminates 
the secret springs of human nature we are content to call it realism. 
But evidently it brings us close to a point where the personal vision 
is so significant as to transcond any realistic interest in the thing 
portrayed.” 

But if the basis of realism is the independence of the artist’s 
mind, the Russian novelist achieved a greater realism by becoming 
more unreal. 

Did considerations of space allow us, there are many other 
topics in Mr. MeDowall’s book upon which we should like to touch : 
he has a most stimulating chapter on ‘“ Realism and Values ” 
which positively bristles with provocations to debate ; but we must 
eonclude. The extracts we have given will enable our readers to 
form some idea of his vigorous, picturesque style; he has no 
flabbiness of thought, and while he does not toil after epigram he 
is never afraid of bringing his argument to a point. As an 
example we offer one of his obiter dicta to the consideration of tho 
political theorist: ‘The surest way of desiccating ideals is to 
imprison them in institutions.” 





A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS.* 
Heunpreps of fascinating books are prepared every year for 
small children, but a really delightful book for big children is 
much more difiteult to find. ‘‘ Marjorie and E. H. B. Quennell ” 
have written and illustrated one. It is interesting and 
charming from cover to cover. The object of th» writers 
is to set a stage for those characters in mediaeval history 
about whom boys and girls of ‘* Public School age ” of necessity 
know something, to ‘“* provide them with the proper costumes and 
setting,’ and to “ give them adequate background.” Here in this 
eountry “ we still have the actual everyday things of mediaeval life ; 
sometimes ruined, at others so much altered that it is a little diflicult 
to understand what they were like in reality. But by taking a 
fragment here, and another there, it is possible to piece together 
the whole.’’ The authors’ list of ‘“ everyday things ” is a miscel- 
laneous one—*‘* Costume, Ships, Castles, Houses, Halls, Monas- 
teries, Carts, Games, Ornaments, and so on.” To begin with the 
first item, the coloured pictures of clothes will prove, we are sure, 
more absorbing to a healthy-minded girl than any fashion-book, 
and boys will not despise the armour and the monks’ and peasants’ 
and pages’ full-dress portraits. But far more fascinating than the 
tlresses are the drawings and plans of castles and manors, and the 
elescriptions of the life lived in them. Plans require a pictorial 
key if they are to make appeal to very young people who have 
never built or altered a dwelling, or perhaps even house-hunted in 
their lives. But a plan accompanied by “a bird’s-eye view ”’ is 
as realistic a method of representation as can be conceived, and 
when the “ view ” is followed by pictures of interiors of ‘‘ halls ” 
and “ solers *’ and bedchambers the child may almost imagine 
that he has seen mediaeval life upon the “ Movies.” Not many 
people, we think, realize how very early was the unfortified house. 
The great feudal lords had houses as well as castles. Fairly good 
town houses, too, existed at a time when we are apt to think only 
of castles and hovels. It is startling to read of by-laws regulating 
the height and thickness of party-walls in the London of 1189. 
The mediaeval world was a young world, and the young people 
of to-day will sympathize, we think, with the dislike of solitude 
which characterized domestic life in the good times before the Black 
Death. We expect that to a hardy boy the life of the castle hall 
with its crowd of guests and servants and dogs, its rough-and-tumble 
cheerfulness and plenty, was a very pleasant one. When a village 
was like a large farm and tho * common fields * were ploughed by 
neighbours and nobody had to go to school, life for the healthy and 
high-spirited must have been very agreeable. Our authors point 
out how well dressed the peasantry appear to have been judging 
by the pictures of the period ; we mean, for instance, the figures 
depicted in the Luttrell Psalter. The trivial round ina Benedictine 

* A History of Eceryday Things in England : Done in Two Parts, of which this is the 
Piret, 1066-1499, Written and Illustrated by Marjoric and E, H, B, Quennel), 
London; B, T, Batsford, (8s, 6d, net.) 





monastery, too, as it is here set forth was not an irksome one, 
except for getting up in the middle of the night to attend a 
service in the chapel. We have, however, to remember that the 
monks went to bed at half-past seven in winter, and thus got a 
sufficient though broken rest. Children will find it difficult as they 
read of these times to realize what different hours our ancestors 
kept from what we do. To dine at nine and have supper at five 
seems to us to cut the day into two very awkward portions, but 
these mealtimes appear to have boen almost universal, and ther 
is a French tag here quoted which recommends them as specially 
healthy :— 
“ Lever a cina, diner a neuf, 

Souper a cing, coucher a neuf, 

Fait vivre d’ans nonente et neuf.” 

The quotations which our authors make use of from Chaucer, 
Piers Ploughman, Jocelin Brakelond, and Froissart are admirably 
chosen, end are such as to make their readers anxious for more and 
stir them to read for themselves. 

Even as late as the fourteenth century the feasts were strangely 
ill served for all their magnificence. ‘* One platter was laid {op 
every two persons, and a knight and his partner ate off the same 
plate and used one drinking vessel between them.” 

Not the least interesting chapters and not the least beautify! 
illustrations of this absorbing book deal with ships. How wonder. 
fully graceful were the long open boats of the Normans! Any boy 
who wishes to do so and lives in London can know exactly what 
they were like. In 1880 a boat belonging to a Norse pirate of about 
the year 903% was found buried in a mound. It seems to haye 
been quite perfect, and is known as the Gokstad ship. ‘ There is q 
model of her in the Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensing. 
ton.’ Another ‘‘ model was made at the end of the nineteenth 
century, and sailed across the Atlantic.” Later on the * White 
Ship,’ which went down in 1120, had fifty oars and carried threo 
hundred people, but it must have looked very like the old Viking 
ships, though it was so much bigger. Both types are here illus. 
trated, so that any boy can compare them. 
gestions are also thrown oat by the help of which he may picture 
to himself an early sea fight, when the great object of the belli- 
gerents was to get to closo quarters, as they could not injure one 
another ata distance of more thana bow-shot. The last picture ofa 


Very graphic sug. 


ship here put before us is of the time of Columbus. An immense 
development of trade had meant a corresponding improvement 
in ships, but even at that great time the ships were small, one 
is apt to forget how small as one scimiros their lovely proportions, 
‘** Columbus's flagship, tho ‘ Santa Maria,’ was only about 90 feet in 
length, with a breadth of 25 feet. A model of her was made in 
Spain in 1893, and sailed across the Atlantic to the Chieago Exhi- 
bition. 
and we are told that the vessel pitched horribly.” 


She took thirty-six days, her maximum speed was 6} knots, 


We cannot leave this charming volume without ealling attention 
to a picture of 3 Puppet-Show which stands almost at the last 
page. Several children are gazing up at it much as children look 
at Punch and Judy to-day. 
copied from the margin of an old manuscript or from the Bayeux 
Tapestry. It serves to illustrate the children’s dress of the four- 
teenth century, and th> m’‘xture of imagination and realisin 
which has gone to its production is exactly typical of the whole 
book—a first volume which will leave every reader eager for 
the second. 


Itis‘of couse a “fancy”’ pieture, not 





ADVENTURES OF A MINING ENGINEER.* 

Mr. McCarrny does not himself describo his experiences as adver 

tures, but he might with truth have done so. Unassuming as is the 
title and informal as is his style, his book contains more exciting 
incident than many a self-styled novel of adventure or book of 
exploration, and offers much raw material to the cinema playwright 
and the novelist of the backwoods and the “ lone trail.’? Once more 
we are reminded, and very forcibly, thet life is stranger than fiction. 
But in addition to the main alarums and excursions the book is 
given an adventurous atmosphere by the author's outlook. Not 
only was he eager for life and experience, an eagerness which seems 
never to have abated, but he had unusual powers of observation, 
and took a keen interest in all manner of men, places, and things. 
Mr. MeCarthy is quite as interested in telling us, and we in hearing, 
of an ideal way of serving melons as of his stirring encounter with 4 
desperado in a lonely log hut ; of the mora! effect of monkey-pie 
as of skirmishes with African chiefs, with South American revolu- 
tionaries, and hunts after ** Bush devils.” Mr. McCarthy's experi- 
ences 03 & miner began in 1877, when he went to the Southern States 
of America, where for a short time he worked in the old Silver Hill 
Mine at Lexington, mede femous by the Confederates. From 
mining technicalities he easily digresses to amusing negro yarns, 
comparisons between the North and South, and stories of *‘ Moon- 
shiners ” that remmd us forcibly of Mr. Shaw's Blanco Posiiet. 
From America Mr. McCarthy went to the Gold Coast, where he 


© Incidents in the Life of a Mining Engineer, By BE, T. London: 
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spent three years pioneering with the French, reopening old mines, 
and incidentally discovering strange tribes lost amid tropical 
forests. Fever and danger could not slake his thiret for experiences, 
however, and though several times given opportunities to return to a 
more settled life, he refused them all. Experience was what he 
wanted. From the Gold Coast he went to Morocco; to Canada and 
the Rockies; to Central America, where, he tells us, the country 
was in ‘such a state of chronic revolution that I never knew when 
one had finished and another had broken out”; to the Malay 
Peninsula, China, Australia, New Zealand, and finally Uruguay. 
In all his deseription of travel, of manners and customs, and of 
istural phenomena Mr. McCarthy is careful to avoid the things 
that are already well known, and to dwell only on those that in 
his own day, at any rate, were comparatively new and strange, 
and which to many people are still unfamiliar. Mr. McCarthy 
seems to have been very successful in hisdealings with the natives, 
and is a pleasant example of that tact and toleration on which 
the British nation prides itself, and which the German Empire 
would be so overjoyed to acquire if it could. He is also one of that 
exceedingly rare body of people who admit that they have found 
life agreeable. To the question had his boyish dreams come true 
he is able to answer that 

*‘ They had exceeded all that I had imagined. . . . I now found 
myself doing all the things I had read about in books of travel and 
imagined myself an explorer. . . . I loved my forests, my tropical 
rivers, woods, and plains, with all their wealth of vegetable and 
animal life; I loved, too, studying and trying to understand the 
native mind, and the bitters of life were far outweighed by the 
sweets that were on every side.” 
The book covers eighteen years of Mr. McCarthy’s life as a mining 
engineer. Though he is prone to detail, some of which might 
strictly speaking have been omitted, we are yet not able to wish 
any of it away, and our regret on closing it is that he did not see 
fit to bring this eatertaining and informing record down to a 
later date. 


FICTION. 





THE ROUGH ROAD.* 

Mr. Locre has set himself an apparently difficult problem in 
his new novel—that of winning the sympathy of his readers for 
a young man who, up to a certain point, excites derision, contempt, 
or &t best a mild compassion. James Marmaduke Trevor, the 
only child of rich and indulgent parents who married late in life— 
his mother was old enough to be his grandmother, his father died 
before he had cut a tooth—was reared in the serene atmosphere 
of a cathedral city, never went to school, and was brought up 
by his mother “like a toy Pom,” coddled and pampered and 
kept in eotton-wool, until he was twenty-one. Then his mother 
died, leaving him comfortably off, but with no hold on life or its 
realities ; luxurious, unathletic, effeminate, and despised by his 
robust contemrorarics, He joins up on the outbreak of the war, 
and obtains a commission, but is dismissed for incompetence. 
‘fhen the miracle begins. He enlists in the ranks, offers to release 
his cousin Peggy from her engagement, and starts his education at 
five and-twenty in the stern school of war. ‘‘ Doggie’? Trevor won no 
Cross or distinction whatever. ‘‘ Hedid not even attain the sorrowful 
glory of a little white cross above his grave on the Western Front. 
He was no hero of romance. But he went through with it, and is 
alive to tell the tale.” How he went through with it, and what were 
the influences which wrought his regeneration and restored his self- 
respect, are set forthin the sequel. We have spoken of it as a miracle, 
but it is a miracle founded on fact. The annals of the war have 
revealed many ‘‘ Doggies *’; they are full of strange and unexpected 
redemptions. Mr. Locke gives us another in ‘“ Doggie’s ” tutor, 
Phineas McPhail, a Scots theological student who read for Holy 
Orders for seven years, while he “ scientifically developed an 
vriginal taste for whisky,’ and then changed from an indolent 
parasite into a first-class fighting man. Phineas is a character 
after Mr. Locke’s own heart, an accomplished hedonist, with a 
full-blooded style and a genius for adaptability, but in the end 
finding his salvation in the Army, and “ veiling a vigilant affection 
under a cynical humour.’ For the rest, Mr. Locke gives us many 
vivid and moving illustrations of the camaraderie of the trenches, 
which turned James Marmaduke Trevor, of Denby Hall, into a 
“Tommy” of the ‘*Tommies.’”” And in the way of female por- 
traiture he has done nothing better than his studies of the girl 
in England and the girl in France who played so prominent a 
part in the hero's liberal education. 





READABLE Novets.—Ladies Must Live. By Alice Duer Miller. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.)—An astounding account of 
American society in which beautiful ladies are represented as pur- 
suing eligible young men without regard to either morality or 
reticence. The picture is an obvious caricature, but it is 


* ihe Rough Koad, By W. J. Lo ke, ~ London : John Lane, [6s, 6d, net.) 











amusingly drawn. A Pier anda Band. By Mary MacCarthy. 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s, net.)—Gives an account of the de- 
velopment of a beautiful wild piece of coast into two watering- 
places, the chief of which acquires the Picr and the Band of the 
title. The points of view of the two sections of county society 
which are for and against this development are well realized. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
= 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





THe NoveMBER MONTHLIES.—The Nineteenth Century opens 
appropriately with an article on ‘“ Gétterdimmerung” by Dr. 
Arthur Shadwell, analysing the colossal arrogance and treachery 
of the Germans, who, driven from their Siegfried, Wotan, and’ 
Hunding lines, are now stumbling to their fate in the “ Twilight 
of the Gods.” Sir George Aston supplements it by showing in 
“The Fourth Dimension in the War ” that the “ imponderables ’’— 
humanity, good faith, decency—which Germany disregarded have 
weighed down the balance against her. Sir H. L. Stephen and 
Colonel C, E. Yate, who both know India well, criticize severely 
and justly the revolutionary scheme propounded by Mr. Montagu. 
“* Belgium’s War Aims ” are expounded by M. Cammaerts, who hopes 
for the reunion of Eastern Limburg and Southern Luxemburg 
with Belgium, thus undoing the mistake of 1815 and 1839, but 
disclaims any desire for German territory unless it is to be the few 
Walloon frontier villages seized by Prussia in 1815. Belgium wants 
security, but not the guaranteed neutrality which proved a fatal 
snare to her. The Rev. Gerald Davies contributes a practical and 
sensible article on “‘ The Housing Question with Special Reference 
to the Country.’ Mrs. Keith Lucas gives a fascinating account of 
her method of teaching mathematics to young children. No 
subject is so badly taught in our schools as mathematics, and Mrs. 
Keith Lucas will, we trust, find many disciples.——In the Fort- 
‘** Belgium’s Political Future,” 





nightly Vicomte Davignon, discussing 
agrees with M. Cammaerts in claiming no more than the full re- 
storation of Belgian independence with reparation for the past and 
security for the future. ‘ Politicus*’ begins to deseribe ‘* How 
Napoleon Fell *’—a theme on which the German Emperor must be 
reflecting—and quotes at length from the Metternich Memoirs 
the account of the famous interview in which Napoleon tried vainly 
t2 win back the Austrian Minister before the Leipzig campaign. 
Mr. Gosse has an interesting article on Sir Walter Ralegh, in con- 
nexion with the tercentenary of his death. Mr. Dennis Eadie 
puts the question, ‘‘ What is the Matter with the Theatre ?” and 
answers it by saying that commercial speculators have gained 
control of the London stage, and converted it from an art into an 
industry, with disastrous results for the drama, for the actor's 
profession, and for the intelligent playgoer. -In the Contemporary 
Lord Sydenham, writing on ‘India and Mr. Char'es Roberts, 
M.P.,’’ makes an effective reply to Mr. Roberts, who had accused 
him of inconsistency in criticizing Mr. Montagu’s proposel to 
entrust India to the care of an infinitesimal native minority. Lord 
Sydenham speak; from actual knowledge of the working of the 
Morley-Minto reforms, which went much farther than the English 
public supposed in giving power to native elected majorities in the 
Councils. Dr. Hagberg Wright, discussing ‘‘ Bolshevik Ideals and 
their Failure,’ ventures to blame the Allies for the ‘** Red Terror ” 
in Russia ; had we recognized the Bolsheviks, he says, they would 
not have needed to slaughter all non-Bolsheviks. Nothing could be 
more unjust than this reproach. Dr. Hagberg Wright evades by a 
mere contradiction the charge that the Bolshevik leaders are really 
German agents; the conclusive American evidence on this point 
may have undeceived him by now. Lieutenant Bunting has an 
interesting article on the prospects of Indian colonization in East 
Africa. We are sorry to find it accompanied by a thoroughly 
mischievous article by Mr. Noel Buxton, pleading for the return 
of the African colonies to Germany. Apparently Mr. Buxton would 
disregard the feelings of the Allies and of the natives whom we have 
freed from an abominable tyranny, in order that the Germans may 
not feel ‘* degraded ” and revengeful. We wonder that Mr. Buxton 
does not urge that we should pay Germany a war indemnity for 
the trouble we have caused her by resisting her malevolent designs. 
For our part, we hope that Germany will feel “‘ degraded ” ; her 
repentance must precede her readmission into the family of civilized 
nations. Sergeant Charles Rudy, R.E., writes confidently and yet 
rather vaguely ‘“‘ Concerning Tommy,” declaring that the soldier 
dislikes overpaid munition-makers and all politicians, and predict- 
ing unutterable things if we do not evolve a new Britain imme- 
diately after the war. The National Review has a plain-spoken 
article by Lord Edward Gleichen on ‘The *‘ Repentance’ 
of Germany” which will be like a cold douche for senti- 
mentalists. The German, with his ingrained obedience to 
authority and his profound ignorance of the outer world, does 
not know that he is beaten or that he has done anything of 
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which he ought to repent. ‘‘ We talk about Germany not under- 
standing us: but do we understand Germany ? The Boche’s views 
on the subject of justice and honour are on an entirely different 
plane from those of the Allies.’”” Mr. Maxse in a pessimistic article, 
“Can Downing Street Save Germany ?”’ expresses once more his 
grave doubts as to the moral courage of our politicians, though he 
exempts Mr. Asquith from censure. We are glad to see that 
Mr. Justice Younger’s terrible Report on the recent ill-treatment 
of our prisoners by the enemy is reprinted in full. Mr. Cope 
Cornford puts very clearly the naval case against the return of her 
lost colonies to Germany.——In Blackwood the gunner who began 
last month to describe the retreat from St. Quentin in March 
completes his extremely interesting narrative. It enables a civilian 
to realize the difficulties of an army in retreat before an active 
enemy—difficulties which the Germans are now experiencing in 
full measure. Commander Lukach writes well on Nikosia, the old 
capital of Cyprus. 





In the current English Historical Review Mr. Montagu Sharpe 
follows up Professor Haverfield’s discovery of traces of Roman 
jand-surveying in Essex by pointing to similar traces in Western 
Middlesex, and ventures on to more debatable ground by suggest- 
ing that the Roman ‘centuria ” of thirty-one acres was identical 
with the Saxon “ virgate * Mr. J. H. Round’s article on “* Barons and 
Peers ™ is a lively and amusing example of his controversial methods. 
The learned scholar may well lose patience with the absurd blunders 
still being perpetrated by Peerage lawyers and unhistorical writers 
about the Peerage. It seems hardly credible that any one should 
seriously maintain that a fourteenth-century Baron, sitting in 
Parliament by virtue of @ writ of summons, was not & ~ Peer.” 

Notes on Mess Etiquette. By Lieutenant-Colonel E. G. Mac- 
kenzie. (Heath and Cranton. 
laws of mess etiquette, which will be useful to the many young men 
who are being promoted from the ranks. There is nothing esoteric 
in the British officer's code, which simply inculeates courtesy to all 
and respect for seniors and strangers. 

The King’s “ Contemptibles” : an Epic of the Men of Mons. 
By Q. Cumber. (C. D. Clayton. Is. 6d. 
and interesting poem in the style of Crabbe describes life in the 
Army before the war. ‘The author, who served in the ranks, has all 
his model's apparent simplicity, which is not easily attained, and 
his pictures of an inspection, the mess, the canteen, the tent, and 
the field manceuvres are true to life and full of quiet humour ;— 

* An N.C.O. of pre-war days 
Is mighty in a thousand ways. 
In language he observes the mean 
*Twixt regimental and obscene, 
A mild expletive or an oath 
He may employ, but seldom both. 
A stubborn mind he fills with awe 
By threats of punches on the jaw. 
Subordinates avoid his knocks 
Because his blow would fell an ox. 
He bowed his head to sterner rules 
When we rebelled in Infant Schools.” 
Hie abounds in philosophic maxims, like-~ 
“The youth who scrubs with earnest mind 
Will soon leave scrubbing far behind.” 
Crabbe would have objected, perhaps, to the numerous examples 
of soldiers’ slang which his disciple uses to enliven his verse, 


Sir Sidney Lee's presidential address to the English Associa- 


tion on The Perspective of Biography has been published by the | 


Secretary of the Association at the Imperial College Union, 
South Kensington (ls.). Sir Sidney Lee deprecates the family 
bias, the official bias, the ethical bias, hero-worship, and the bias 
of the historian, which, he thinks, have marred innumerable 
biographies. The ethical bias of Archdeacon Hare's Life of 
Sterling, he reminds us, exasperated Carlyle into writing 
another Life of Sterling which Sir Sidney Lee regards as a model 
biography. The author dislikes those combinations of history 
and biography which appear as ‘*‘ The Life and Times of *’ So-and-so, 
and in which the leading actor is often subordinated to the scenery. 
Sir Sidney Lee holds that a biography is best written soon after the 
subject’s death, when his friends and relatives are still living and 
able to supply personal details. The biography which is published 
within a year or two of a prominent man’s death is apt to suffer 
very severely from the family or official bias, but Sir Sidney Lee 
thinks that this matters little, provided that it embodies the un- 
recorded information which would otherwise be lost for ever. 





The Next War : Wilsonism and Anti-Wilsonism. By Sir Charles 
Walston. (Cambridge University Press. 1s. net.)—Prefaced with 
an open letter rebuking Mr. Roosevelt for his disbelief in a League 
f Nations as a panacea, this spirited pamphlet examines the 


ls. net.)—Sir Bindon Blood testifies | 
in a Preface to the accuracy of this little record of the unwritten | 





net.)—This curious | 





objections raised to Mr. Wilson’s proposals, and urges that one 
need not be a Bolshevik or a Pacificist to approve of them, The 
author admits that ‘‘the destruction for all time of Prussian 
militarism ”’ is the essential preliminary to any consideration of 
the problem, but he is convinced that lasting peace will not be 
secured unless the Allies proceed to form a League among them- 
Selves, if not a League of Nations or a ‘ Supernational Court 
backed by Power.’’ Our own view, as our readers know, is that a 
League to secure and maintain the sanctity of Treaties would mark 
& great advance in international relations, and that it would be 
imprudent to aim higher for the present. 





The Daily Mail Year Book for 1919. Edited by David Williamson, 
(Associated Newspapers. 1s. net.)—This readable and trustworthy 
little reference-book is first in the field. The chronicle of events 
takes us to the end of September, and includes the surrender of 
Bulgaria. Among many short articles we may mention those of 
Lord Sydenham on ‘“ The Situation in India’ and Mrs. Fawoett 
on ‘‘ The Woman Voter's Opportunity.’’ Mrs. Fawoett speaks oon- 
temptuously of ** the handful of cranks, ‘ defeatists,’ or so-called 
pacificists ’’; it is unfortunate that the only women candidates 
for Parliament who have as yet been put forward seem to belong to 
that category. 








Messrs. George Philip and Son have published an admirable 
Allies’ Map of the Western Front (2s. 6d. net), on a soale of seven 
and a half miles to an inch and printed in colours. It includes 
Belgium, North-Eastern France, Alsace, and the Rhine Valley as 
far east as Frankfort. The map abounds in place-names, and marks 
the forests, roads, and railways clearly, but merely outlines the 
hills. The successive battle-fronts down to October 23rd are boldly 
indicated, but map-makers toil in vain after Marshal Foch, 
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